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This Month’s Cover 


#® In June 1944, the V Amphibious Corps broke 
away from atoll stepping stones and made a giant 
stride across the Central Pacific. First stop 

Saipan! There was a hot welcome at the beaches 
there for the 2d and 4th Divisions. and final vie- 
tory was 12 miles and 25 days away. Long re- 
membered will be Saipan’s cane fields and cliffs. 


caves and civilian suicides. 
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Sperry’s “all-weather” Automatic Approach... 


The Automatic Approach Control, accessory to 
the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot, relieves the pilot of 
tension, lessens fatigue, and gives him a tool which 
permits him to do his job better. 


...which flies airplanes automatically to the runway 


Sperry Automatic Approach Control, using signals from the 
C.A.A. Localizer and Glide Path which operate the Cross 
Pointer Meter, interprets these signals in terms 
of turn, climb and descent. This approach control, 
operating through the A-12 Gyropilot, guides the airplane 
along the path defined by the 
Instrument Landing System 
without “hunting” or 
oscillation. 


...Can improve your schedule reliability 


The A-12 Gyropilot and Automauc Approach Control permits 
development of new operating techniques which wall result in 


improved schedule reliability. 


And in the Marine Field... 


Sperry Radar and Loran are ia 
piloting ships on safer, shorter Gi) 


courses through every A 


kind of weather. 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK ~- DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES «¢ SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
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COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Taking moving pictures of human vocal cords 


SAY "AH-H-H" TO THE BIRDIE... This Bell Telephone Laboratories scientist is taking 
moving pictures of the young woman’s vocal cords, to get new knowledge about the voice. 
Such knowledge is useful in telephone transmitter design. 


He is using a Fastax camera, developed by the Laboratories. This camera, the same kind 
that was used to photograph atom-bomb tests at Bikini, can operate up to the rate of 8000 
pictures a second. Bell Telephone Laboratories learned some interesting things about 
speech from high-speed pictures of vocal cords. 





Tiss: job of Bell Laboratories is to devise ters, such as the mechanism of speech 
and develop facilities which will enable and hearing and the molecular structure 
two human beings anywhere in the — of copper wire and rubber insulation, 
world to talk to each other as clearly to the detailed design of equipment. 
as if they were face to face—and to do The result is better service, at lower cost, 
this economically as well as efficiently. for everyone who uses the telephone. 


To thisend, Bell Laboratories study every- 
thing from the most fundamental mat- BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THe Greatest FIGHTING TEAM IN History 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS AND THE UNITED STATES NAVY 








Fellow members of the same great Service, the Marines and the Navy have proved the 
value of teamwork in the greatest war in history. Knowledge of the other man’s job and prob- 
lems, the first requisite of teamwork, will be even more vital in coming years. The best way for 
the Marine to keep advised of what the Navy is doing and thinking and planning is to join th 
U. S. Naval Institute and read the Naval Institute PROCEEDINGS regularly. 


The U. S. Naval Institute is proud of the fact that many of the outstanding officers of 
the Marine Corps have long been members of the Naval Institute. It would like to have all 


personnel of the Marine Corps as members. 


Therefore, the Naval Institute extends to the Marine Corps the same cordial invitation 
to membership that it extends to all the rest of the Navy. Regular Marine Corps officers can become 
regular members of the U. S. Naval Institute, and Marine Corps Reserve officers and all other 
Marine Corps personnel can become associate members. The membership dues in both cases are 
the same—$2.00 per year, which includes the U. S. Naval Institute PROCEEDINGS with- 
out additional cost except in case of residence outside the United States and its possessions, where 
an additional charge of $1.00 per year is made to cover extra cost of foreign postage. 


The cost of printing the PROCEEDINGS alone far exceeds the membership dues; but 
due to its reserve funds and its other publishing activities, the Naval Institute never makes addi- 
tional assessments on its members. 

Organized in 1873, the U. S. Naval Institute is one of the world’s oldest organizations 
for disseminating professional military information. 

Any U. S. Marine—Regular, Reserve, or Retired—can become a member of the U. S. 
Naval Institute by simply filling out the membership application blank printed below, and mail- 


ing it in with his check. 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


U. 8. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
Date 


I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and enclose $2.00 in 
payment of dues for the first year, PRocEEDINGs to begin with the issue. 
I am interested in the objects and purposes of the Institute, namely, the advancement of pro- 
fessional, literary, and scientific knowledge in the Navy. I am a citizen of the United States 
and understand that members are liable for dues until the date of receipt of their written 
resignations. 


NAME 


PROFESSION 





ADDRESS 
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UNIVERSITY OF ELECTRONICS Aw 


W: measure the value of any university by the extent to which it helps 
improve the conditions of human life. The research work of the 
scientists of the world-wide IT &T laboratories contributed many basic 
developments in electronics and communications before the war and 
particularly for the war effort of the United States and its allies. 

Now, with the new impetus of postwar demands, IT &T draws on its 
vast reservoir of technical knowledge to help keep America in the 
forefront of progress. IT &T is constantly advancing 

—in telephone and telegraph communications equipment 

—in aviation electronics directed primarily to air safety 

—in mobile radio ; 

—in FM broadcasting 

—in PTM (Pulse Time Modulation) multiplex broadcasting 

and telephony on a single frequency 

—in television 

—in direction-finding and sea navigation 
and in many other developments in these areas of human progress 
in which, for over two decades, IT &T has been a world-wide leader. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, NewYork 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic 








’ 


IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

I T & T factories in 26 countries, 

sales offices in many more, make 

it the largest international com- 

munications and radio supplier. 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, and owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 


RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 
IT&T associates have 47,000 miles 
of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 
landline connections, over 60 inter- 
national radiotelegraph circuits. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 
I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
marine communications shore sta- 
tions and have 152 sales-service 
agencies at principal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
I T & T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems as 
well as to privately owned tele 
phone operating enterprises. 


EXPORT 
I T & T maintains an export de- 
partment which supplies its cus: 
tomers their complete requirements 
of electrical equipment, including 
products of other manufacturers. 


Research and Precision Manufacture 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey 
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PASSING 


BOOKS OF INTEREST 


—. | 





Recruiter's Manual .. . 

THE ARMED FORCES AS A CAREER—North 
Callahan, 334 pages. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. $3.00. 


Here is a book that would make an excellent if 
somewhat superficial handbook for any recruiter, 
cataloging as it does the comparative advantages 
of the four armed services. The author, a former 
lieutenant colonel in the Army of the United 
handles each of the services in turn: 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 


States, 
\rmy, Navy, 
all are treated by the same formula: first a his- 
tory of the service, then the opportunities for an 
enlisted man, the opportunities for an officer, 
the requirements for the appropriate academies, 


and finally the retirement benefits. The pay 
tables of all the services are included as an 
appendix. 


Aimed at those who are considering a military 
career, the book was apparently hurriedly pre- 
pared and not too carefully checked. Obviously 
wrong to a Marine reader 


se 


It is estimated that if an enlisted man 

deposits $5.00 a month for thirty years at 4 per 

cent interest, he will have $10,000 coming to him 

upon his final discharge, plus his retirement 

pay.” 

Warrant officers 
chief machine 


“In the Marine Corps . 
perform the duties of 
gunner...” 

The training program for Marine reserve ofh- 
cers which the author presents as current actually 
hasn't been true since 1943. The requirements 
as stated by him are definitely misleading. 

There is one final point that may trouble the 
reader: the author paints a glowing picture of 
why then did he, himself, elect to 

EHS 


the services: 
£0 out? 


British Commander... . 


IONTGOMERY, A Biography—Alan Moorhead 


5 pages, illustrated. New York: Coward- 
$4.00 


cCann, Inc 


NG 


IN REVIEW 


TO MARINE READERS 





This biography is the first attempt to tell the 
life. 


is devoted to the Field Marshal’s early 


full story of Montgomery’s Considerable 
space 
childhood as the son of an English bishop and 


Within 


this closely knit family circle. completely domi- 


the middle child of a family of nine. 


nated by a strong willed mother, Montgomery’s 
character as an individualist and a leader, which 
was later to be exemplified at Alamein and Nor- 
mandy, developed. 

His early army career was characterized by 
conflict with many superiors because of his defi- 
nite and radical ideas on leadership and tactics. 
However, with the help of a few supporters and 
his personal diligence, Montgomery continued to 
advance until he finally received the assignment 
which was to assure his continued success: com- 
mand of the Eighth Army in North Africa. His 
desert victory placed him on a pedestal as a 
world hero. Success followed success through 
Sicily, Italy, and finally France. Here Montgom- 
ery ’s definite personality caused some friction be- 
tween the allies which received great publicity in 
the press. He remained in command of the 21st 
Army Group, however, and his victories contin- 
ued to accumulate until the German collapse 
when he took new command of the British occu- 
Finally 1946 
Montgomery reached the pinnacle of success by 
appointment as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the highest post in the British Army. 


pation zone. back in London in 


As a biography this book lacks a penetrating 
insight into Montgomery’s life, for, as the au- 
thor admits, little printed mate- 


rial to be used as a guide and much reliance was 


there was very 


consequently placed on the author’s own obser- 
vations. With the passage of time, and as more 


material becomes available for reference, partic- 


ularly the Field Marshal’s diary. a much more 
thorough study of Montgomery, the man, will 
undoubtedly be forthcoming. The book does 


present an excellent account of Montgomery's 


Any book reviewed may be purchased through the Gazette Bookshop 
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career, however, and contains a particularly in- 
teresting account of the controversy which ex- 
isted between the Field Marshal and General 
Eisenhower. In this account the reader sees the 
opposite side of the picture from that related by 
Butcher in his My Three Years with Eisenhower, 
and in Ingersoll’s Top Secret. 

As Britain’s best known correspondent in 
World War II, the author, Alan Moorhead, stud- 
ied Montgomery’s leadership first hand, and he 
has devoted extensive research to the Field Mar- 
shal’s early years of obscurity. He reported the 
desert war and Montgomery’s subsequent cam- 
paigns for the London Daily Express and in his 
Montgomery he has largely succeeded in explain- 
ing the cocky, unmanageable, determined little 
man who is today Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. HFW 


The Russian Enigma 


STRANGE ALLIANCE- 
344 New York: Viking Press 


MajGen John R. Deane 
pages $3.75 

To the person who has been trying to form his 
own opinion of Russia’s attitude from instances 
read in the daily press, Strange Alliance is gen- 


BS SPARK PLUGS ... servine 


AVIATION FOR 30 YEARS | 


WORLD 


“ea 





\ ee 





uine “first aid.” The author presents innumera- 
ble instances of suspicion, distrust, and obstruc- 
tionism on the part of the Rus:ian government 
during the war. Written by John R. Deane, who, 
as a major general in the U. S. Army, headed our 
military mission in Moscow from 1943-1945, the 
book is the story of his attempts to do all possi- 
ble to shorten the war by effecting coordination 
between the forces in the war against Germany 
and later, Japan. 

During the war it was often said that much 
interesting reading should be available when 
security would allow us all to know the events 
which took place in such secrecy. Gen Deane 
gives details of the endless conferences held with 
the Russians, of our efforts to coordinate the air 
attack on Germany, of trying to determine Rus- 
sia’s needs in war supplies from us, and to effect 
a system of prisoner of war exchange. These, 
and many other problems, each presented our 
government with a new delay by the Soviets. 
From this book you learn the Russian attitude 
at the important conferences at Moscow, Yalta. 
and Potsdam. You also learn why the author 
advocates a “get firm with Russia” policy. He 


made it work. JHMcM 
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136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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This Month and Next 


® THE SMITH Vs. SMITH controversy at Sai- 
pan gets a fresh and impartial airing in next 
month’s installment of FLETCHER Pratt’s The 
Marines in the Pacific War. 


® Tue TAKkinc oF JicHAKU PLATEAU, begin- 
ning in next month’s GAZETTE, is a two-part 
study of an unusual battalion operation at Oki- 
nawa. The author is LrCoLt James Murray, who 
commanded the battalion involved. 


#® An Army autHor, LtCot WituiaM R. 


KINTNER, contributes next month a detailed anal- 
ysis of the influence of panic or mass-fear in 
modern battle. The article is titled Panic, Dis- 
cipline, and Training. 


# IN THIS MONTH’S installment of Devil Birds 
a sizable segment of Marine Aviation is loaned 
out to the Army to aid in the re-taking of the 
Philippines. Next month the flying Marines are 
shown doing carrier duty during the closing 
months of the war. 
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Dustpan 
and 


Broom 






® CONFUSED AND DISORGANIZED, THE WEHR- 
macht was retreating across France and _ the 
lowlands toward his Siegfried Line where, if 
permitted, he could be expected to catch his 
breath and feel more secure in his formidable 
defensive position. To penetrate the heart of 
the German homeland, it was necessary for the 
Allies to pass not only this system of fixed de- 
fenses with its artfully constructed tank traps. 
minefields, and fire control points, but also that 





Canals and rivers provide plenty of natural 
barriers to any force operating in the area. 

Fog, mist, rain, and low ceilings hindered re- 
supply and reinforcement for six of the first 
eight days of the operation but some resupply 
The weather at times hin- 


of the 


missions were flown. 
dered the movement and observation 


ground elements. 
The 501st Parachute 





natural barrier. the river 
Rhine. 


Why By LtCol Warren 


not accomplish 


Regiment of the 10Ist 


E. Sweetser, |r. : By: 
J Airborne Division was 








both aims at once? And 
why not do it now while enemy forces were still 
reeling ? 

The logical place to achieve this was at Arn- 
hem, on the Neder Rijn in Holland. Once across 
the river here, Allied troops would be beyond 
the right flank of the Siegfried defenses and 
in position to swing behind them and on into 
Germany. Consequently, Operation Market, the 
greatest airborne attack in history, began on 17 
September 1944 when leading elements of the 
First Allied Airborne Army descended on the 
Eindhoven-Nijmegen-Arnhem area in Holland. 

The terrain of the area through which this 
action takes place may be characterized as 
consisting mainly of low ground criss-crossed 
by drainage ditches, moors, and dunes. The 
dunes, which run in a generally even north-south 
line, are the dominant features of this part of 
the flat Holland terrain. They run from 25 to 
40 feet in height and are well covered by grass 
and stunted firs, which provide a fair measure 
of cover and concealment. 
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given Vechel as its ob- 
jective and its mission was to capture the bridges 
in and around Vechel and maintain the corrido: 
defense in that general a ea. The regiment 
dropped in the vicinity of Vechel on D-day. 
The Ist Battalion plumped down between the 
Willems-Vart Canal and the Aa River. along 
the main road that runs from Vechel to Herto- 
genbosch near Heeswijk, about five miles north- 
west of Vechel. The battalion assembled on the 
crossroads near the Kasteel and used the latter as 
a battalion aid station to care for drop casual- 
ties. About an hour after the drop, the bat- 
talion moved down the main road _ towards 
Vechel, leaving 46 men collecting the parapacks 
and administering first aid to the eight men 
who were injured in the jump. The battalion 
commander, LtCol Harry W. O. Kinnard, Jr., 
figured that this group would be able to with- 
draw in rear of the column without undue difli- 
culty; however, on D plus 1, this party was be- 
sieged by a superior enemy force, and by the 
time a reinforcing patrol arrived no trace of 








ithe rear party could be found. 

On the approach march to Vechel the battal- 
ion moved with B Company out in front, A 
Company on the flanks, C Company to the rear, 
and Headquarters Company in the center. Sev- 
eral strong German parties were encountered 
coming up the road in motor cars and all were 
killed or captured without loss of men or mo- 
mentum. As the battalion passed the center of 
Vechel, the lead scout bumped into the lead 
scout of the 2d Battalion. This meant that the 
regiment had secured all four bridges. The hour 
was 1630 and they had jumped at 1330. 


# LrCot Kinnarp, the battalion commander, 
analyzed the situation and concluded that the 
main threat to regiment was the northwest flank, 
He asked permission to send a company to 
Heeswijk to outpost the entire force. The regi- 
mental commander approved and Company C 
was sent on D plus 3. Movement along the high- 
way drew plenty of enemy fire and planes flying 
resupply missions to the drop yard were under 
continuous fire. 

LtCol Kinnard felt that a passive, close-in 
defense of the Vechel area at this time might, in 
the long run, be the costlier way of carrying out 
the mission, and that offensive measures against 
the enemy were more likely to preserve the cor- 
ridor. He therefore proposed to regiment that 
the 2d Battalion hold Vechel while the Ist and 
3d made sweeps to the northwest along the canal 
with the canal as the battalion boundary. Regi- 
ment disapproved, feeling they should concen- 
trate on the vital area, but later gave Kinnard 
permission to make a sweep along the north 
side of the canal. 

Kinnard’s plan of maneuver was to have C 
Company which was already at Heeswijk deploy 
to the south as far as the canal to include the 
bridge over the canal in its area. He would then 
use C Company as the dustpan and A and B 


Companies as the broom sweeping up from 
Vechel. 

The attack jumped off at 0930 and C Com- 
pany started its move from Heeswijk at about 
the same time. B Company was on the left with 
its left shoulder on the canal; A Company on 
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the right echeloned to the right rear and guiding 
on B Company. 

Twelve hundred yards west of the railroad, B 
Company was pinned down by fire from 20mm 
guns and machine guns. Kinnard, who was with 
B Company, sent IstLt Bert R. Waggoner, his 
S-3, to A Company with instruction for them to 
move up and put flanking fire on these positions. 
However, A Company was having troubles of its 
own. It was astride the Aa River with two pla- 
toons abreast and the third echeloned to the 
right rear about three hundred yards behind the 
right platoon. The left squad of the first platoon 
was supposed to keep contact with B Company 
but they got lost and were of no further use to 
the company. A Company advanced to the woods 
near Zwanenberg and was stoped. They drove 
the enemy outposts in, and while the first two 
platoons established a base of fire, the support 
platoon enveloped the enemy left flank causing 
some surrenders and a general enemy withdraw- 
al. This action relieved pressure on B Company’s 
front. 

Meanwhile, B Company had not been idle. 
The enemy had made the mistake of not dig- 
ging in his 20mm guns which were the chief 
harassment of the advancing infantry. A small 
group of riflemen crawled up and drove the 
Germans from the guns. Our own mortar fire 
plus the action above caused the enemy to with- 
draw and as B Company advanced, they again 
made contact withsA Company. The sector had 
narrowed and the two companies moved forward 
together. 

By 1500 B Company was at Laverdonk with 
A Company abreast. About two reinforced com- 
panies of Germans had been distributed over the 
positions overrun by the battalion and they were 
now either dead, prisoners, or withdrawing to 
their rear, where C Company awaited them. 

Leaving one platoon at Heeswijk as a rear 
guard, Capt R. H. Phillips moved C Company 
towards the canal at about 0930. When about 
150 yards from the bridge over the canal they 
drew enemy fire from a group of houses near 
the bridge. After a brief fire fight the enemy 
retreated across the bridge and raised the draw- 
bridge. From behind the dike an attempt was 


Ist Battalion of the 501st Regiment, 10]st Airborne Division, struggles to keep 


Vechel-Heeswijk corridor despite heavy German resistance. Battalion Commander 


Xinnard orders the flanking of advancing German troops, taking many prisoners 
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made to cut the drawbridge chain with rocket 
fire but without success, so a squad rowed across 
under cover of our fire, drove the enemy back, 
and lowered the bridge. The company then 
took up position with a plafoon on either side 
of their small bridgehead and awaited develop- 
ments. From 1200 on the enemy started drifting 
into C Company and were stopped by machine 
gun and rifle fire. At about 1500, the enemy 
made an all-out effort to break through the 
trap but were thrown back. A large group of 
Germans then tried the trick of coming forward 
shouting Kamerad but still carrying their wea- 
pons. Phillips sent word by messenger for them 
to put down their weapons or he would fire. 
The messenger returned with the following: “We 
have plenty of time and it is too early in the 
day to surrender.” The four 60mm mortars and 
two well-placed machine guns had not opened 
up on this large group so Phillips turned loose 
everything at once on them. Within five min- 
utes the Germans were throwing their arms 
in the air in token of surrender. In the first 
group, 120 Germans came in with 40 wounded, 
250 more followed. Having only 70 men at the 
position Phillips ordered the other platoon down 
from Heeswijk. 
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In the meantime, Kinnard had circled around 
the north flank of his advancing line and had 
reached C Company’s position in time to see the 
trap close. At 1730 B and A companies moved 
into C Company area. A Company had swung 
toward the north and covered the highway to 
prevent any final attempt at a break through, 
thus completing a unique and highly successful 


operation. 


# On D ptus 4 Kinnard was informed that he 
was to attack Schijndel on D plus 5. The suc- 
cess of the battalion in their sweep to the north- 
west had impressed the regiment with the sound- 
ness of such undertakings on an even more 
extensive scale. 

Upon reporting at the regimental CP at 1600 
for orders on the attack next day Kinnard was 
appraised of the plan of attack. His battalion 
would move from Heeswijk directly to the ob- 
jective and would be directly supported by tanks 
and artillery. The 3d Battalion would move on 
Schijndel along the railroad from Eerde at the 
same time. He returned to his command at 1715, 
met his company commanders and tank liaison 
ofhcer, and started a brief perimeter reconnais- 
sance. No sooner had they started than the Regi- 
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ment S-3 called on the radio and ordered him to 
attack at once. Kinnard objected on the grounds 
that a night attack without benefit of reconnais- 
sance was too hazardous. He got nowhere. While 
briefing his company commanders a radio mes- 
sage arrived informing him that all the tank 
support had been assigned the 3d Battalion be- 
cause the route of his battalion had not been 
reconnoitered. The critical situation of lst Bat- 
talion, 502d Regiment, north of St Oedenrode 
was given as the reason for the sudden change 
in plan. This later proved to be false. 


# THE MOVEMENT of the battalion to its objec- 
tive at night over an unknown and unreconnoit- 
ered road was the problem which now faced Kin- 
nard. Should he move in column and run the 
danger of an ambush? Or deploy with the prob- 
ability of getting his outfit scattered and lost in 
the dark? He chose the former and proceeded 
down the highway to Schijndel, arriving there at 
2400 after a five hour march without much trou- 
ble. The occupation of the town was as follows: 
\ Company took over the southeast end of town, 
© Company the northwest end of town (plus the 
business dristrict), and B Company the remain- 


der; with all of them setting up a close-in defense 


just beyond the house areas. The CP was estab- 
lished in the center of town and a patrol sent to 
contact the 3d Battalion, whose position was un- 
known. Contact was made at dawn. About 0715, 
B Company reported an enemy force of two 
tanks and 200 men approaching and stated that 
the reserve platoon had been moved up to help 
counter this attack. The company commander 
took a patrol of 30 men, went around his own 
right flank, doubled back, and got between the 
enemy advance party and main body and at- 
tacked the advance party from the rear. This 
took the enemy completely by surprise and the 
German advance party was liquidated. 


At 1000 the regimental commander arrived 
on the scene with six tanks, and an attack to- 
wards St Oedenrode was inaugurated with two 
battalions abreast along the highway. This at- 
tack was supported by artillery but did not pro- 
ceed, for the regiment received word that the 
corridor above Vechel was heavily threatened by 
a German armored force. The advance toward 
St Oedenrode was halted and the 3d Battalion 
ordered to fall back to Eerde. The Ist Battalion 
fell back on Schijndel and then to Weibesch. 


The next morning, which was D plus 7, the 


ll 
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battalion was ordered to withdraw to Eerde. At 
Eerde an active defense was initiated but the 
vitality of the men was pretty well sapped due 
to four days without adequate food, much march- 


mission to perform—to contribute to the defense 
of the Eindhoven-Nijmegen corridor through 
which the British Second Army was now moy- 
ing. This they were able to accomplish suc- 





ing and action, and little sleep. The men had 
trouble keeping awake but blamed it on the fact 
they were hungry. The Dutch had done their 
best to help but food throughout the countryside 


cessfully, though not without considerable brisk 
defensive fighting. 


® Viewed from the over-all picture, Operation 
Market can be classed as a successful failure, 
mission accomplished. Even though the weight 
of the exploiting troops was insufficient to push 
up to Arnhem in time to take 
advantage of the airborne 
success, this in no way de- 
tracts from the achievement 
of the airborne forces. The 
fact remains that the cor- 
ridor was seized successfully 
and held longer than plan- 
ned. The decision to employ 
the Airborne Army was 
based on a calculated risk. 
the success of which was 
justifiable, but evidently the 
over-all planning did not 
take into consideration the 
time and space factors neces- 
sary for infantry or mobile 
units to reinforce and replace 
the airborne units. Unfavor- 
able weather soon after D-day precluded the re- 
supply and reinforcing of the airborne units. 
This factor contributed to the failure to hold the 
complete corridor. In a deep penetration such 
as this a period of favorable weather is practi- 
cally a must in such an extensive air and ground 


was scarce. 
Despite their physical condition, the men of 
the Ist Battalion still had the remainder of their 


Heavy black arrows indicate the march of the 101st Airborne 
in Operation MARKET. The action lasted 73 vigorous days. 


omnes 



































operation. 

The actions and employment of the battalion 
could not have been foreseen or planned. Not 
being fully aware of the enemy dispositions the 
unit necessarily had to depend on agressive- 
ness, teamwork, and sound tactics at opportune 
times. The leadership displayed by small unit 
commanders was amazing and undoubtedly con- 
tributed very materially to the success of the 
battalion and minimized their losses. Such lead- 
ership was displayed even among the privates. 
In one instance a private took over command 
of a platoon after the platoon leader was 
wounded and the platoon sergeant was killed. 
The officer sent to take over the platoon found 
the private encouraging the men to increase 
their fire and he had everything well in hand. 
Even the headquarters company personnel, on 
their own initiative, became ammunition bear- 
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ers, riflemen, and even machine gunners. One 
fficer stated that the battle at Eerde was a “sol- 
diers battle that progressed because of the 
initiative of individuals.” 

Before D-day the battalion did not know what 
enemy forces or units would be opposing them. 
However, in the first five days they were op- 
posed by a whittled-down German triangular 
division, the 59th, in which units of the 1035. 
1036, and 1034 Infantry Regiments were identi- 
fied, as well as the 150th AT Company and a 
pioneer battalion. At Eerde the following enemy 
units were identified: lst and 3d Battalions, 
6th Parachute Regiment; Ist Battalion, 1st Para- 
chute Regiment; and a battalion of the Herman 
Goering Regiment. 

It was the opinion of G-2 that the German 
commander at Hertogenbosch was _ collecting 
units coming in from the west and feeding them 
down against the flank of the corridor as rapidly 


as they could be organized. US #@ MC 
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BOX SCORE 


American Losses ( approximate ) 


KIA WIA MIA Total 


A Company 12 24 -— 36 
B Company 12 22 3 37 
C Company 2 12 14 
Hq Company | ~ - l 

27 38 3 88 


German Losses (approximate ) 


KIA WIA MIA Captured 
151 40 216 805 


Total 
1212 
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Chapter 14 





SAIPAN; THE SHOCK AT THE BEACHES 


THE GREAT 


® THE PROSPECT FOR 
the Pacific looked hopeful. but hope is poor 
material to weave into operational plans. and 
Adm Spruance in his cabin could prick the chart 
with a pair of dividers to see that even if the 


Japs were coming it would be days before they 


would arrive. Proceed 


BATTLE OF 


light cruiser Birmingham and some destroyers 
which had gone in to put down harassing fire 
during the night. and as these vessels did not 
have battleship armor, they had to pull out 
California came_ back 
the cliff 


the guns were concealed. 


under a smoke screen. 


with Colorado to blast down where 





as planned; that night 


Jocko Clark and Harrill 





By Fletcher Pratt 


while over at the west 


side of the island the 








stood fast to the north 
for the strike on Iwo and next morning, the 14th, 
both the escort carriers and Turner’s old battle- 
ships closed in on Saipan to bombard. They 
drew return fire from batteries 
(Saito’s were under orders not to reveal their 
positions); California and the destroyer Braine 
were both hit and had dead aboard. The coun- 
terresult was that most of the Jap naval guns 
were put out of action. Saito reported at close 
of day that the losses to his materiel and per- 
sonnel were slight, morale was high, and though 
the shelling had been severe, there were no trans- 
ports in sight nor any signs of an immediate 


Nagumo’s 


landing. 

At twilight there was a slight flurry down 
towards Nafutan Point, where California had 
been working over the gun positions. After she 
moved out for the night the Japs suddenly 
opened up with their medium pieces against the 
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underwater demolition 
teams worked in, buoyed the reefs, sketched 
everything they could see, and swept the shelf. 
where no mines were found. 
II 

® THE TURN-TO was at 0530; 15 minutes later 
the covering ships opened fire and at 0700 the 
planes began to come in with bombs and rockets. 
Smoke and dust rose in tall pillars all along the 
beach and back into the country and flyers re- 
ported the sugar cane fields burning merrily. 
Correspondent Sherrod thought the whole place 
looked like a furnace, and the ships offshore 
were wrapped in clouds of orange-yellow smoke: 
but he set down in his notebook the Japs could 
hold out for a long time in a smoking ruin. 
Out beyond the reef line there was considerable 
swell but H-hour was delayed only ten minutes 
from schedule, a contrast to previous landings. 

The new time was 0840; at that hour the long 























line of boats touched the beaches while up at 
Garapan the waves made semblance of finding 
the fire too heavy, broke up and circled back 
to their transports. Colorado took an artistically 
contrived list and began to draw out of range. 
As it happened this ingenious fake accomplished 
little but to provide some fun for the boys 
all along the line back to Tokyo. Adm Nagumo 
reported that he had sunk an American battle- 
ship “Probably the New Jersey” which must 
have caused some astonishment to the Imperial 
Naval Staff, which knew what kind of guns he 
had. But although Gen Saito held his 135th 
Regiment to the north in the Garapan area, it 
was only a little beyond the position it was sup- 
posed to take in reserve for opposition to a 
Charan Kanoa landing. 


® Ir was TIME to get Colorado and her attend- 
ant destroyers out of there anyway; an emergen- 
The fire from Gen Saito’s divi- 
sional guns was beyond all expectation heavy. 
not out in the water as at Tarawa, but on the 


cy had arisen. 


beach line, and supplemented by excellently cali- 
brated mortar bursts which walked right along 
the narrow strip of sand, taking a heavy toll both 
of marines and amphtracs. Nor could the latter 
work inshore to the phase line before unloading 
the troops as planned because of the sharply 
rising ground and heavy growth of trees. The 
aviation did not seem to be able to find the Jap 
guns nor the cruisers in the center of our bom- 
bardment line to get them under, since most 
were firing from reverse slopes. At the right 
flank near Agingan Point. Tennessee had been 
hit hard by a shore battery over on Tinian which 
she had to put out of business, so that the 4th 
Division was deprived of a good deal of its 
covering fire. In addition a couple of tank-carry- 
ing LCMs capsized going in. 

Adm Turner quickly ordered the tanks to de- 
bark directly on the reef and work in under their 
own power. California dropped down to Ten- 
nessee’s position and covered the landing of 
the 25th Regiment took 
California’s place in support of the 2d Division. 


while Colorado 
\s soon as the units on the beach could get a 
little rocket-armed 
after the Jap artillery positions. The rockets 


observation fighters went 
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were an outstanding success. “Never use any- 
thing else as long as [| live,” said one pilot 
landing on his carrier. “You just drive right 
in on them and they haven't a thing they can 
send back.” 

By noon the 2d Division landing teams were 
about 400 yards inland, past the first zone of 
fire, the 8th Regiment had its shore parties 
working and supplies coming across the beaches. 
Fire was still heavy, the 6th Regiment on the 
extreme left flank was being counterattacked and 
attempts to penetrate toward the terraced interior 
island were meeting resistance that made it evi- 
dent the enemy positions were organized in great 
depth. But the burning of a big ammunition 
dump hindered Jap artillery observation, and an 
effort to mass for a counterattack around Lake 
Susupe behind Charan Kanoa 
up by the Navy. Everything 
there. 


had been blown 
looked all right 


® ON THE 47H Division front things were by 
no means so good; indeed one officer reported 
the position critical. The Japs had only small 
stuff on Agingan Point but they had so very 
much of it that the right flank unit, 1st Battalion, 
25th, (LtCol Hollis U. Mustain) was driven to a 
landing 500 yards to the north of where it should 
have come ashore. There was a considerable rise 
behind the beach where the battalion did land 
and it was full of Japs: the crossfire from 
there and the point pretty well cut this battalion 
to pieces, so that when the landing was an hour 
old it had penetrated only 12 yards and Col 
Merton J. Batchelder was putting in his reserve 
battalion. 

The arrival of tanks somewhat loosened up 
the situation but the regiment was nowhere near 
taking Agingan Point by 1700, when it became 
time to dig in for the night, and the beaches 
were badly congested. Leftward of this the 23d 
Regiment also had trouble: it worked through 
the ruins of Charan Kanoa town readily enough 
against scattered sniper fire but beyond the town 
was faced by a swamp surmounted by rising 
terraces and the troops took heavy casualties 
from mortar and artillery fire at no more than 
700 yards range. A officer 
noted the number of requests for air attack 


communications 


Part XII: Marines of the 2d and 4th Divisions, elements of the 27th Army Division 


make Saipan landing after a heavy American naval and air bombardment. After taking 


important Aslito airfield, they push remaining Japs 





Nafutan Point 
15 


out on 
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against mortar positions, but they could not be 
met; the mortars were too well hidden. At 
noon Col Louis R. Jones of the regiment re- 
ported that he needed close artillery support and 
that he had the beaches clear enough so the guns 
could get in. The 14th Regiment came ashore 
during the afternoon while the other boats 
brought the divisional reserve, the 24th Regi- 
ment. By twilight Col Jones had reached his 
phase line but the crests were still above him, 
he had no sure contact with the 2d Division on 
his left and did not think the position tenable 
against the night attack he was most certain 
to get. He pulled back some 800 yards. The 
divisional command post came ashore but was 
set up only 50 yards from the beach; except for 
the morale feature it could have been handled 
more efficiently from shipboard. 


# On THE 2p Drivision’s front that night found 
not only the 2d Regiment. committed from divi- 
sional reserve, but also a special reserve, the Ist 
Battalion, 29th. that had to be landed to deal 
with a specially bothersome nest of Japs who 
were enfilading the beaches from Afetna Point. 
By night the 8th Regiment was still a good 1,500 
yards short of the hill crests that were its phase 
line; both front line regiments were being fired 
into heavily from artillery among those hills and 
on the slopes of a deep gulch known as Charan 
Kua, that leads northeast toward the flank of 
Tapotchau. 

At twilight the destroyers worked in, using 
fires all night and firing on call. They were 
needed; the Japs made no less than four sepa- 
rate counterattacks all round the developing 
perimeter. One on the south, right flank, they 
hit the center of the 25th Regiment’s posi- 
tion and drove it in some 400 yards before 
it could be halted. All night small parties tried 
to infiltrate the front of the 23d and the 2d Divi- 
sion drew attacks in force. One came down the 
beach from Garapan, accompanied by some 
barges from which a counterlanding was _at- 
tempted; the 6th Regiment had to fight from 
midnight to dawn while our landing craft drove 
off the barges with their own guns and when 
morning came 700 Jap bodies were counted on 
the beach. The attack against the 8th Regiment 
was spotted as it formed in the Charan Kua 
gulch by some of the last aviators up for the 
day and ships’ guns took most of the zing out 
of it. The persistent Japs then worked to their 
own left and attacked along the division bound- 
ary, just as day of 16 June was breaking. 
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They got through the floating left flank of 
the 23d Regiment and some of their small parties 
worked right down to the beach, where th: 
stevedoring parties had to drop their boxes and 
beat off the enemy with rifle and grenade. This 
appeared greatly to encourage the Japs, for th: 
first planes in the morning found them onc 
more massing in Charan Kua gulch. The cruisers 
and the battleships worked in to help Marine 
artillery ashore and a_ heavy strike from 
Mitscher’s carriers break this up, while the 8th 
Regiment and the Ist Battalion, 29th, cleared the 
noisome Afetna Point area. 

The 4th Division now had all its troops in 
line. The 25th retook the ground it had lost 
during the night, and with the help of a bat- 
talion from the 24th, cleared Agingan Point. 
But when darkness of the second day fell no 
troops were beyond phase line for the first and 
nobody was near Aslito Field. The casualties 
of the 2d Division to this point were 2310 in- 
cluding half the division’s battalion com- 
manders; those of the 4th were about the same, 
or a total of approximately ten per cent in both 
units. 

Ill 

® Tue Divine Presence himself sent down a 
message to encourage the defenders of Saipan 
that day, 16 June, a message which, on being 
read, was instantly burned lest the Imperial 
word be polluted by the touch of those American 
barbarians who smell so much like sheep. Gen 
Saito expressed his gratitude for “the boundless 
magnanimity of the Imperial favor which we 
hope to requite by becoming the bulwark of the 
Pacific with 10,000 deaths” and set about gather- 
ing his resources for an attack that would drive 
the invaders into the sea that night. It would 
be made, the General decided, down the gulch of 
Charan Kua toward the airstrip on the beach 
and Afetna Point; a form of attack that would 
permit cover by the still-valid artillery units 
along the sides of the gulch and afford some 
protection to the accompanying tanks as they 
massed, 

The staff roused each other with words of 
courage while this plan was being made, but it 
was obvious to each individual that their main 
resource now lay in the boundless inspiration 
of the divine words and the hope that the Navy 
and its air force would come to their relief. 
As the staff reported to Tokyo, the positions pro- 
tected by concrete had withstood American shells 
very well and dummy emplacements had been 
particularly successful in causing the enemy to 
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waste his fire; but the shelling had been so vio- 
lent that the minds of many were confused, and 
communications were not working at all well, 
since all the normal routes along the shore 
were in American hands. It had been impossible 
to move troops or even to send messengers by 
daylight. This brought it about that the men 
could not be assembled in the gulch till well 
after midnight, though it would have been de- 
sirable to begin the attack itself at that hour. 
allowing time for the breakthrough before dawn 
again allowed American naval gunfire to become 
accurate. 

Even so the number of men brought together 
for the attack was far less than the General 
wished. The tank regiment had suffered some 
casualties, but it was in fairly good shape; but 
the 135th Regiment, brought down from Gara- 
pan, had to form the bulk of the infantry col- 
umn. Some elements of the 136th were present 
but that regiment had lost heavily. It proved 
very difficult to establish communications with 
Col Oka, whose 47th Independent Mixed Brigade 
had been holding the front south of Charan 
Kanoa, and when he was reached, he reported 
that the enemy fire on his front was so intense 
that he considered it inadvisable to attempt a 
lateral movement to Charan Kua. He would con- 
tinue to hold his position with the greatest 


constancy. 


® Capt SHIMAMUBA, the naval obeserver at Ar- 
my headquarters. had noted that “without com- 
mand of the sea and air island defense cannot be 
maintained against naval shelling” and freely 
expressed the insulting opinion that only de- 
fensive maneuvers should be adopted until the 
Combined Fleet made its appearance. He knew 
it was coming, of course; had only recently 
left the conference at Palau. where Adm Koga 
and his staff had canvassed the various American 
capabilities and accepted the Imperial Staff plan 
for the then unlikely case of an American at- 
tack in the Marianas instead of in the south. 
This plan recognized that an American landing 
in the Mariana Gunto would constitute the ex- 
treme emergency in which the still incompletely 
trained Bonin Sector air squadrons would be 
employed in combat. as well as those planes 
still farther back in the homeland. 


When, on the 14th, Gen Saito’s first message 
about the heavy shelling and air attacks on 
Saipan arrived, the aerial counterattack plan was 
placed in operation and Adm Koga was advised 


1S 


to execute the naval portion of the movement 
toward which he had already made the pre 
liminary dispositions. Should the American at 
tacks at Saipan be a feint these movement: 
would seriously deplete the Empire’s dwindling 
fuel resources, but it would be important t 
catch the enemy on the beaches. 


@ THE NAVAL PLAN called for the Second Fleet 
to run north through Sulu Sea, pass through the 
Philippines by the Strait of San Bernardino. 
then head eastward. The necessary refueling 
would be done at about 130°, the Second Fleet 
then running rapidly eastward to cover the ad- 
vance of the Third Fleet (which contained most 
of the new carriers) up from its station among 
the former Dutch Islands by a route east of 
Mindanao, west of Palau. At about 136° or 
137° all planes would be flown off for an attack, 
landing in the Marianas fields after they had 
hit the American fleet, since the carrier pilots 
had not yet received training in night deck land- 
ings. The gunnery ships would be running in 
under this attack to protect the carriers from 
American surface action, and all ships would 
refuel that night while the planes were absent. 

In the meanwhile the planes from the Empire 
and the Bonins Sector would also have attacked 
the Americans the same day, and under the com- 
bined assaults of over 500 carrier planes and 
something like 300 land based, the enemy should 
be in pretty bad shape. All the planes were to 
refuel and rearm during the night at the Mari- 
anas fields and attack the Americans again at 
dawn the next morning, the carrier planes re- 
turning to their decks for another arming and 
assault on the second day of action. American 
aerial counterstrokes on the first day would be 
prevented by the fact that our carriers would 
be too distant from them, for the Japanese 
squadrons would be making a long straight run 
to the land bases while the Americans would 
have to go out and back, thus having only half 
the range. On the second day counterattacks 
would be prevented by damage to the American 
vessels and the fact that after dawn of that day 
our carriers would have their own planes directly 
overhead. 

It was an extremely ingenious plan to strike 
without drawing a counterattack, but unlike 
Spruance’s plan, it rested upon the dovetailing 
in time of two independent movements—upon 
the precise simultaneous arrival of the planes 
from the Empire and those from the fleet. The 
Second Fleet in fact steamed out of Tawi Tawi 








and the Third from the Dutch Islands on 12 
June; but already another bit of sand had 
slipped between the closely meshed gears of the 
plan. The marplot was the American submarine 
Harder, which had left Exmouth Gulf, Australia, 
on 27 May and pushed up through the Java bar- 
rier on patrol to the northeast coast of Borneo. 
Near Tawi Tawi anchorage she was attacked 
on 6 June by the destroyer Minadzuki. The sub- 
marine was surfaced at the time and the de- 
stroyer came right on her at high speed. There 
was no time to seek safety under the sea, so 
Harder fired three torpedoes right down the 
destroyer’s throat and with a wonderful shot 
blew her all to bits. 

Comdr Samuel Dealey of Harder was one of 
the most aggressive submarine skippers who ever 
lived. He had already sunk a destroyer that was 
looking for him on his last previous cruise and 
this new experience gave him the idea that de- 
stroyers were not such tough customers for a 
submarine after all. He began inviting them to 
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® Far To THE NORTH of the Saipan beach- 
head Jocko Clark’s carriers ran into heavy 
weather with low overcast, squalls of rain and 
seas that set the big ships pitching wildly on 
the morning of D day. He ordered the planes 
out anyway (there was some bitter comment 
from air officers) in a double strike at Chichi 
Jima in the Bonins and at Iwo. The dive- 
bombers did not make good practice, most of 
them having to hunt for a long time to find 
holes in the cloud cover, but at Iwo the fighters 
shot down five planes, claiming another 16 
grounded, and at Chichi they got rid of 13 more, 
all airborne. The gale rose toward evening when 
a second strike was flown and during the night 
a plane crashed on the deck of Belleau Wood, 
burning so vividly that everyone thought the 
carrier was gone. But next morning she was 
flying planes again with the rest in moderating 
weather, just in time to catch the first reinforce- 
ment groups of the Bonin Sector command, on 


The 6th Marines found the first sizeable Jap tank attack bearing down on them 


ut of the darkness. The rattling machines rolled right over the front lines, Jap 


nfantrymen clustered on their backs. 


attack him and then hitting back, with intense 
success. On the 7th he sent Hayanami down; 
on the 8th he torpedoed Kazegumo, and on the 
%th wound up with a grand slam by getting 
Tan‘kaze and Urakaze in a single barrage of 
torpedoes. then hung in the neighborhood to re- 
port. Now it was as unheard-of for a submarine 
to sink five destroyers as for a destroyer escort 
to sink five submarines. Adm Koga’s staff once 
more drew one of those perfectly understandable 
deductions every military commander must draw 
from the combination of events and experience. 
The Americans had somehow found the Second 
Fleet and had concentrated against it an im- 
force of submarines: countermeasures 
were ineffective. The Admiral’s orders from 
Tokyo about the Mariana Gunto Battle plan were 
permissive and preparatory only, resulting from 
Nagumo’s report of the fighter sweep over Saipan 
on the 11th; but he steamed up in Sulu Sea at 
high speed on the morning of the 12th to get 
away from the ill-omened Tawi Tawi anchorage. 
He was a whole day and a half early: it was 
not till noon of the 14th that the land-based 
air part of the plan was set in operation. 


mense 


The marines brought up their halftracks 


their way down to Saipan. They were neither 
well formed nor well led; Clark’s flyers disposed 
of 47 more, dug up the runways and turned to 
steam fast back to Fifth Fleet. 

Clark’s radio report was one of the items on 
the agenda at Spruance’s staff conference in the 
evening. The original plan had been to make 
the landing on Guam, W day, on D plus 3, but 
accumulating information now threw this idea 
into serious question. The number of Japs on 
Saipan had evidently been much underestimated, 
our troops were well behind the hoped-for sched- 
ule and would evidently become more so. All 
divisional reserves were already engaged, and 
if the important Aslito airfield were to be taken 
in a hurry it would be necessary to commit the 
27th Division at once, not as a mop-up force but 
in full combat. This would leave the Guam 
attack without any reserves; the nearest avail- 
able being the 77th Division, now back at Ha- 
waii, 3,000 miles away. The fighting ashore still 
needed the full support of the escort carriers, 
which meant that they could not be spared to 
cover a Guam landing. From Clark’s report it 
seemed fairly clear that the Japs would indeed 
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reinforce by air from the Empire. so that at 
least part of the fast carrier force would be 
needed close at hand. Above all there were the 
indications that the Japanese fleet really meant 
to come out for battle for the first time since 
Santa Cruz. They were certainly no longer in 
Tawi Tawi: and the submarine Flying Fish re- 
ported some of them had passed through San 
Bernardino Strait on the night of the 15th. 
During the day of the 16th some ships in the 
Jap fleet broke radio silence so that a direction 
finder fix had been obtained on them. The 
point of origin was about 12> north. 127> east. 
on a line whose extrapolation would bring them 
right to Saipan. A great naval battle could 
hardly be conducted at the same time as a land- 
ing operation. 

Cancel W day for Guam. What Adm Spruance 
wanted now. he explained. was long range ai 
scouting and a good radar fix on the Jap fleet. 
since radio finders have an error of 100 miles 
at such a range. To obtain that he would have 
to have anchorage and operation space for his 
seaplane tenders. In anticipation of the battle. 
in order to make room for the tenders. would 
not Adm Turner get his transports and supply 
ships out of the anchorage near the beachhead. 
taking them into the clear east of the island. 
which would have the additional advantage of 
making them less a responsibility during the 
coming battle? No. said Turner. he could do 
nothing of the kind: the obstinate Japanese fire 
on the beaches had already seriously delayed 
unloading operations and now there would be 
burden of getting ashore the 
Artillery and the 27th Division 
He could not clear the 


the additional 
XXIV 
with all its supplies. 
area. could not even spare room for a single 
seaplane tender and its brood. (It takes an im- 


Corps 


mense amount of space in calm water for the 
big patrol planes to get off.) The best solution 
would be to push operations ashore more rapidly 
forward. win Magicienne Bay and use it as a 
seaplane anchorage. Under some persuasion 
from Spruance he did a little more figuring and 
finally permitted the small tender Ballard to 
come in. The six-plane squadron she served 
was ordered to fly out from Eniwetok and the 
conference broke up. 
\ 

® Ar 0530 Capt Claude G. Rollen of B Com- 
pany. 6th Marines. called on the field telephone 
to report the first large scale Japanese tank at- 
tack of the war was bearing down on him. The 
duty destroyers were immediately alerted. moved 


PAT) 


closer in then began to fire spreads of star shells: 
Col James P. Riseley ordered up the halftracks of 
Regimental Special Weapons. But before even 
the first star shells began to burst a wave of 
tanks rushed out of the dark at B Company. 
with riflemen and machine gunners howling 
from the backs of the tanks and more infantry 
coming from behind. 

The tanks rolled right over the company’s 
first line and began to cruise up and down. 
the 57mm guns in their turrets questing inquisi- 
tively for targets as the men on their backs 
dropped off and began to spread. The whole 
position became a jumble of light and sound, 
bazookas, grenades. machine guns. 37mm going 
off in all directions. with the star shells hanging 
broodingly overhead. No one got any clear pic- 
ture of that combat. though someone saw enough 
of it to make certain that Pvt Robert S. Reed 
received a Navy Cross for hitting four separate 
tanks with his bazooka and when he had run 
out of ammunition. climbing on another to toss 
an incendiary grenade inside. The incident was 
typical: these were veterans of Tarawa. They 
never budged from their deep foxholes but let 
the clanking machines roll past and went for 
them in the weak rear while the 37s fired at 
tracks and bogies. 

The fight went on for hours though its main 
weight was broken by 0420, wave after wave of 
tanks coming through in groups of four or five. 
The company’s heavy machine guns mowed 
their supporting infantry down. nor could the 
Indeed. the tank 


commanders seemed to be possessed of some 


tanks get rid of those guns. 


peculiar mania or to be waiting for the foot 
troops that never joined them. Instead of seek- 
ing to exploit to right or left what penetration 
they did achieve. they cruised back and forth 
aimlessly. then would “halt. jump out of their 
tanks. sing songs and wave swords. Finally one 
of them would blow a bugle and jump back 
in the tank if they hadn't been hit already. 
Then we would let them have it with a bazooka.” 
\s the hours went by the marines learned that 
there was nothing very grim or invulnerable 
about a Jap medium tank: then the halftracks 
came into action and every time one of them 
hit a machine it burned. 

Col Riseley sat on a stump smoking a cigar 
through the whole action; as a Jap tank ap- 
proached he knocked off the ashes and_ said 
easily to his regimental clerk. “Son, get a 
bazooka.” At 0630. with dawn breaking, Com- 
pany K came up to relieve and found little to do 
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“Alligators” fuel up from sea-going filling stations off Saipan beachhead. Marine 
and Army troops gained strong ridge positions on Mt Tapotchau in the background. 


beyond mopping up and chasing Japanese sur- 
vivors. 

There were not many of them; one battalion 
of the 135th had been practically wiped out and 
29 tanks destroyed. At the Japanese headquar- 
ters conference that morning there was no effort 
to conceal the general pessimism and disgust 
over the inefficiency with which the attack had 
been made. Col Goto of the tank regiment was 
killed. but his surviving subordinates heard no 
little about their failure to keep up their com- 
munications with the rear and to cooperate prop- 
erly with the infantry. The over-all result had 
been a great weakening of the position and the 
\mericans were reported infiltrating under the 
erowing light. both up the coast toward Garapan 
and along the slopes of Mt Tapotchau. No com- 
all could with the 
Oka command, though observers on high ground 


munication at he obtained 
reported it also seemed to be giving way. Gen 
Saito reluctantly determined to shorten his lines 
by withdrawing to a position across the island 
irom Garapan to Laulau on Magicienne Bay and 
sent out the orders. Adm Nagumo did not think 


it possible or desirable for the southern wing 
of his naval personnel to attempt to retire up 
the eastern side of the island. and ordered them 
to withdraw across Aslito Field in the direction 
of Nafutan Point. where there were good pre- 
pared cave positions. 

On our side. the 2d Regiment along the shore 
toward Garapan and the 6th. next in line. made 
eood progress up steep slopes. The enemy had 
constant both 
to halt about noon to tighten up their lines and 
The Sth Regi- 


ment. moving eastward, kept pace with the Oth 


observation and regiments had 


improve rear communications. 


on one wing. but on the other there was an ex- 
tensive and unexpected swamp north and south 
of Lake Susupe with a wooded nose of hill pro- 
jecting over it from the east. The next regiment 
in line was the 23d of the 4th Division. the one 
which had had its left battalion so cut 
the first night. Coming round the swamp it had 
to present its right flank to the hill massif while 
it worked northeast alone a steep side hill to- 
ward the nose where a group of Japs had im- 


up on 


pacted, The &th Regiment similarly had to work 
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Machine gun section digs in to establish front line defenses in an open field. 
Once the beachhead had been secured, the marines moved inland, progress very slow. 


round the north end of this swamp, then down 
with its back toward Tapotchau and the fire 
The result wide 
gap between the two divisions, growling from 


coming from there. was a 
both regimental commanders, Japs continually 
firing from the hill and seeping down through 
the swamp into our rear areas and Charan Kanoa 
town. Two were pulled from under the shack 
where Gen Holland Smith had his headquarters, 
days later. 

Things were better that day on the right. 
Both the 24th and the 25th Regiments reached 
their phase line without difficulty and with only 
light loss, while the 165th Infantry of the 27th 
Division relieved along the shore east of Agin- 
gan Point. When night of 17 June came down the 
25th was close up to Aslito Field: the 165th of 
the 27th was coming ashore and most of the 
corp artillery was in. Out in the anchorages they 
had a lively time as Jocko Clark’s pressure on 
Iwo let up and the second echelon of Jap air 
reinforcements came through to go for the ship- 
ping. Six separate attacks were counted that eve- 
ning, all by formations. Our people knocked 
down 19 planes, mostly by gunfire. which shows 
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how little skilled their pilots could have been; 
but an LST was torpedoed and the escort carrier 
Fanshaw Bay got a bomb hit on the elevator 
that put her right out of the campaign. 

The next day, 18 June, was one of expectations 
and rumors all along the front lines, the gather- 
ing of civilians who were now surrendering in 
numbers, and of minor movements except on the 
right flank. The 23d Regiment came up against 
the Japanese pocket on the nose of high ground 
and had a hard fight all day long. The 25th 
Regiment and 165th burst through across Aslito 
Field in a sweep. The 24th touched Magicienne 
Bay and wheeled left, facing north. Behind it 
the 105th swung in with the 165th and_ both 
began to move toward Nafutan Point, where 
more Japanese seemed to have holed up. Marine 
staff officers thought from the map that the 27th 
(the division’s command was now ashore) was 
making rather slow progress. The Army men 
reported they were up against a well-organized 
series of cave positions, some of which con- 
tained guns behind armored shutters. 


to be continue 
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The Future of Tactical Air 
Photo Interpretation— 


#® THE FUNCTION OF THE TACTICAL AIR PHOTO 
interpreter, Marine ground forces, was dis- 
cussed in a previous article (Gazette, March 
1945). His training and a resumé of his duties 
prior to combat and during combat in World 
War II were also covered. This article will deal 
primarily with the post-war Tactical Air Photo 
Interpreter and his probable employment in the 


and capture enemy infantry-defended _installa- 
tions. 

Many tactical experts predict that the enemy 
will protect his scientific weapons, rocket launch- 
ing sites, laboratories, vital ore deposits, etc., 
with infantry. This assumption appears entirely 
logical. How else could they be defended? Also, 
a large group of the experts agree that one so- 





wars and campaigns of 
the future. The current 
training and future of 





By Capt Joseph W. Utz 


lution to the problem is 
the capture of these in- 
stallations by our forces 








the Tactical Air Photo 
Interpreter is the writer’s primary concern. 


@ SINCE IT Is extremely difficult to predict ex- 
actly how certain staff specialists will be utilized 
and employed in the campaigns of the future, a 
future program which is generally in agreement 
with the opinions already expressed by recog- 
nized military strategists can safely be followed. 
This is entirely possible because most of the 
experienced and respected military planners and 
strategists agree fundamentally on several proba- 
bilities: (1) That our next conflict will include 
the employment of such weapons as long range 
rocket-launched projectiles. radio controlled 
bombers. and other highly technical weapons of 
destruction; (2) That heavily armed airborne 
battalions. regiments, divisions, and other types 
of air-borne infantry will be employed as inde- 
pendent and practically self-sufficient units em- 
ploying extremely high fire power and capable 
of rapid movements; (3) That carrier task forces. 
secret naval troop carriers, and secret naval 
weapons will be employed along lines never 
before attempted. Virtually all of the experts 
agree that basic infantry units—regardless of 
how they may be equipped or trained—will 
be required to take the offensive, either by sea 
or air, or a combination of both, and assault 


employing basic infantry 
weapons in conjunction with our modern 
scientific weapons of offense. Therefore, fun- 
damentally, there appears to be no way to wage 
a modern war—or ultra modern war—without 
employing infantry. 

In the war recently completed we changed 
the name of specialized infantry units and desig- 
nated them as Raiders, Rangers, Commandos, 
etc. But basically the troops were infantry troops 
and their excellent records reveal that they 
did assault, destroy, and capture enemy troops, 
installations, and facilities. Thus, regardless of 
the organization or character of these units, we 
may employ them in one form or another in 
the next war. The same applies to Marine Corps 
units. Regardless of the character of Marine 
Corps assault units, they will continue to em- 
ploy basic infantry weapons, techniques, and 
practices. It appears. then, that marines will 
continue to assault and capture heavily defended 
beaches and _ installations that affect naval 
strategy. Therefore, we will continue to utilize 
the infantryman’s interpreter—the Tactical Air 
Photo Interpreter. 


® We KNow that amphibious warfare requires 
considerable operational and intelligence plan- 
ning—thousands of hours of planning—carried 


\fantry commanders of the future will require accurate, informative situation 


ips, for the success of tomorrow's battles will depend primarily on the clock; 


mmanders will seldom have time to dispatch patrols in search of enemy positions 
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out by the unit “G” Staffs. Within this precise 
and tedious planning, air-photo intelligence oc- 
cupies a vital role. 

The Marine Corps, since the earliest days of 
preparation for World War Il, recognized the 
value and the need for specialists in the art of 
Tactical Air Photo Interpretation in conjunction 
with amphibious warfare. The Table 
of Organization calls for more Tactical Air Photo 


present 


Interpreters per regiment and division than any 
other military organization in the world today. 
Since the staff planning for modern amphibious 
operations is highly complex, it was found that 
air photo interpretation would play an important 
part in the planning and operational phases of 
intelligence. The past war proved that the Marine 
Corps did not underestimate the value of ‘Tactical 
\ir Photo Interpretation. 

Photo Inter- 


an even more important role 


In the next war. Tactical Ain 
preters will play 
than they played in the recent war. Extremely 
rapid assaults and rigid operational time tables 
will be necessary and will have to be adhered 
to strictly Yet every 


infantry commander knows that he cannot move 


in order to insure success, 


forward according to schedule unless he has 
before him a clear picture of the enemy posi- 
tions, dispositions. and installations. The in- 
fantry commander will not have the time to send 
patrols. capture prisoners 
for interrogations in the field. or await the 
results of local attacks ordered to test the 


strength of the enemy units in front of him. The 


out reconnaissance 


produ ed essentially from = air 


will be one of the infantry 


situation map. 
photo intelligence. 
commanders primary sources of information for 
planning his successive phases of attack against 
lefending scientific. 


the well entrenched infantry 
industrial, and long range rocket launching in- 
stallations. 
@ INFANTRY COMMANDERS. from the highest 
echelon to the platoon leader, have a right to ex- 
pect a type of situation map only rarely produced 
during the past war. If he is expected to maneu- 
ver his unit rapidly against well dug-in and ex- 
ceptionally well constructed infantry — strong 
points (defending strategically important instal- 
lations, etc.). he has every right to expect that 
the situation map issued by higher headquarters 

or produced by his own intelligence section 
will be the finest and most exact situation map 
humanly possible to produce. 


It is apparent that infantrymen are not pri- 
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marily interested in the nature of the scientific 
or strategic prize they are attacking. Infantry- 
men are basically interested in the exact disposi- 
tion of the enemy infantry and infantry weapons 
employed to defend the installation. Battalion 
commanders, company commanders, and platoon 
leaders want to study exact drawings and sketches 
of the trenches which connect covered heavily 
armored pillboxes in front of them. They want 
to know exactly where these pillboxes are located 
(not approximately plotted on an overlay repro- 
duced at the scale of one to fifty thousand). As 
infantry tacticians, they know that there will be 
dug-in tanks. hidden flame thrower emplace- 
ments. tanks in reserve and under camouflage, 
one- and two-man light and heavy machine gun 
turrets. camouflaged command posts, mobile re- 
serves under protective cover, thousands of 
yards of camouflaged cemented-in tactical wire 
and obstacles. mine fields, and covered infantry 
rocket emplacements. The infantry commander 
where these weapons and 


must know exactly 
And he expects his tactical 


troops are located. 
air photo interpreters to identify these weapons, 
accurately describe them. and accurately plot 
them on the infantry situation map. The Tactical 
Air Photo Interpreter can identify and_ locate 
these installations and emplacements when he is 
properly trained in infantry interpretation and 
if he is an infantryman properly indoctrinated 
in the offensive and defensive tactics of the in- 


fantry. 


@ ONE MUST REMEMBER that in campaigns of 
the future, the rapid movements of troops in the 
attack and the assault will be of cardinal im- 
portance. It therefore becomes 
the Tactical Air Photo Interpreter of the future 
be better trained than he was in World War II. 


necessary that 


Unless the situation map contains all the above 
discussed weapons and emplacements. the attack 
can easily fail and the all-important scientific in- 
stallation will be denied us. Too many times in 
the past situation maps showed only hidden oil 
stores. clusters of heavy AA weapons. aircraft 
and ship repair facilities. large CD weapons, but 
seldom enough information relative to the in- 


fantry defensive installations employed by the 
defending troops. Fortunately, however. Marine 


regiments and divisions utilized Tactical Inter- 
preters Ww ho interpreted air photos for offensive 
infantry planning. The officer and enlisted in- 
terpreters looked for and identified the weapons. 
reserve bivouacs, and infantry installations that 
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directly affected the situation on the beach. Ma- 
rine post-war Tactical Air Photo Interpreters 
will improve their technique and will be cog- 
nizant of the newer tactics of amphibious and 
airborne warfare which will undoubtedly be em- 


ployed in the campaigns and wars of the future. 


® THE INFANTRY air observer employed in the 
past war will. in all probability, be as much in 
demand in the future. as in the past. His mission 
for tactical observations will continue to be given 
by the G-2, G-3 staff combination. The briefing 
and interrogation of the tactical air observer 
should continue to be carried out under the in- 
fluence of the Tactical Air Photo Interpreter. 
However. more schooling for the air observer in 
the art of infantry air photo interpretation would 
probably result in a better coordination of these 
two closely related specialities. \ctually, since 
these two specialities depend so much on each 
other during the combat phase of the attack, the 
campaigns of the future will see more infantry- 
men with tactical airphoto training employed as 
tactical air observers. 


® THERE ts a possibility that. in many cases, 


future landings will be of such a nature that the 
executive “G™ staff may decide to substitute an- 
notated eridded vertical and oblique air photos 
for the conventional situation map (this hap- 
pened several times in the past war). Asa result. 
the company 
manders will be required to take full advantage 
of the wealth of detail existent on every 
photograph. Considerable schooling and training 


commanders and platoon com- 
aerial 


in air photo reading and basic air photo inter- 
pretation will probably take up more and more 
hours of the weekly training schedules prepared 
by the regimental and battalion CPs. It is also 
comparatively safe to assume that the small in- 
fantry unit commander will. in the next war. be 
required to utilize air photos as map substitutes 
and as map supplements much more than he 
utilized them during World War IL. 
the 
of air photo in- 


The mission of acquainting infantry men 
with the mechanics and value 
terpretation will thus play a more important 
part in the function of API sections within hat- 
talions, regiments. brigades. and divisions. How- 
ever. in order to train and school anyone on any 
subject. API included. the teacher must first be 
an expert himself. Otherwise. in the case of API, 
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No 


Log-seawall beach barricade with 
rifle pits. 
10.- Tank ditch. 


16. Barbed wire. 


28. 150cm searchlight. 

286A. Searchlight. 

30. Twin mount 127mm dual purpose 
guns. 





Answers to Tactical Air Photo Quiz 


from the preceding page 


31. Range finder and director for 127mm 
D/P. 

36. Twin mount 13mm machine guns. 

12. Bombproof shelter. 


57. Narrow gauge railroad. 
67B. Machine gun position in seawall. 
74. Native buildings. 


74. Ammunition storage. 





we shall fall back on the practice of occasionally 
giving a dry lecture on the importance of API, 
and back it up with old Fort Belvoir, Quantico, 
and Camp Pendleton terrain photos to hold the 
interest of already bored listeners. It therefore 
appears that the ball. so to speak, is passed to 
the post-war Tactical Air Photo Interpreter. 


Marine class in tactical aerial photo interpretation study 
stereoscopic pairs in the Hawaiian sector during the war. |, 


® THE post-war Tactical Air Photo Inter- 
preter will be more versatile in the art of per- 
spective engineering drawing: he will be a mili- 
tary topographer with reproduction experience. 
and he will have a better than average knowledge 
of military fortifications. The 
sketches made by the interpreter will be studied 


perspective 


by our assault engi- 
neers for 
planning and by in- 
fantry unit staff ofh- 
cers for their offensive 


demolition 


planning. The Tactical 
Air Photo Interpreter 
will intelligently  dis- 
cuss fields of fire, cover 
and concealment, de- 
fensive support fires. 
and tactical defensive 
dispositions with — the 
various — staff — officers 
who use his interpreta- 
tions as a basis for 
their offensive — plan- 
ning. He knows. that 
the enemy will site his 
emplacements and_ in- 
fantry strong points on 
the most advantageous 
terrain. Thus the Tac- 
tical Air Photo Inter- 
preter will call on his 
topographic knowledge 
and his infantry ex- 
perience when __ inter- 
preting for enemy fields 
of fire. cover, and con- 
cealment. The weapons 








and installations dis- 

















ered by the Tactical Air Photo Interpreter 
will be explained and discussed with the assault 
engineer staff officers, air officers, NGF officers, 

tillery officers, and infantry offensive planning 
officers. 

It therefore follows that the post-war Tactical 
\ir Photo Interpreter’s position will be of an ex- 
tremely important nature. He will probably, as 
in the past, find that he will have to sell his 
wares to the line units. This can be accomplished 
by conducting interesting lectures and schools 
for infantry units. Also, he should be prepared 
to train at least one man in every line company 
to be a proficient air photo interpreter, and 
assist in conducting tactical API schools for 
junior officers and staff NCOs of the line. The 
post-war Tactical Air Photo Interpreter will go 
along on field training problems with his photo- 
graphs and will work closely with the S-3 when 
field exercises, down to squad problems, are 


tactical air photo interpreter must 
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@ AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS require the com- 
bined efforts of an unusually large number of 
highly specialized staff officers and special units 
which are made up of Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
and Marine Corps personnel. These units include 
underwater demolition teams, armored amphib- 
ian tractor battalions, NGF parties, Air Liaison 
teams, shore party teams, etc. These units and 
detachments are organized to complement our 
efforts and have the same primary mission—to 
defeat the defending enemy ground forces by the 
best means at their disposal. Since these attached 
units also utilize all existing intelligence, and 
have intelligence sections of their own, it was 
found that Tactical Air Photo Interpretation oc- 
cupied a role of major importance in their spe- 
cialized offensive planning. 

In view of the above, a better system of Tacti- 
cal Air Photo training, schooling, and liaison 
should be developed by the amphibious com- 


be versatile—he is expected to discuss 


elligently fields of fire, cover and concealment, defensive support fires, and 


ctical defensive dispositions with staff 


planned. He will incorporate his interpretations 
and his aerial photographs in these field exer- 
Ccises. 

In the final analysis, the Tactical Air Photo 
Interpreter has the additional responsibility of 
keeping alive the reputation made by Marine 
air photo interpreters during the past war. He 
will continue to improve his technique and he 
will—regardless of how we fight or where we 
fight—continue to look for and interpret infantry 
weapons and emplacements, infantry strong 
points, infantry supplies, ete. He knows that 
the strategic airphoto interpreter will look for 
and identify scientific installations, mining and 
industrial targets, shipping facilities, and aircraft 
facilities. And that these sometimes sensational 
nterpretations are of the greatest strategic im- 
ortance. But he also knows, as we do, that the 
iifantry will be called upon to come to grips 

ith the enemy infantry defending the scientific 
ind strategic prizes of war. The Tactical Air 
’hoto Interpreter is primarily an infantryman— 
iis first love is the infantry—and his interpreta- 
ons therefore will be of a tactical nature and 

ill be made for the infantry. 


officers who employ his interpretations 


mand. As a functional part of this system a 
large modern Tactical Air Photo Interpretation 
School should be organized and conducted by 
experienced Fleet Marine Force officers. The 
school should include in its curriculum actual 
combat interpretations, planning phase problems, 
and air photo studies that deal primarily with 
the enemy ground defenses, infantry installa- 
tions, and tactical infantry and artiliery disposi- 
tions. The courses, sub-courses, and interpreta- 
tion should, in addition, include provisions for 
API training of the specialized personnel from 
the Army, Navy, Air Forces, and Coast Guard. 

It is recommended that the Air Photo Inter- 
pretation be divided into two branches: Strategic 
Interpretation and Tactical Interpretation, and 
that Tactical Air Photo Interpretation within the 
Naval Amphibious Forces be conducted and 
supervised by marines. Strategic Interpretations 
are of little value to the regimental commaaders 
on “H” hour “D” day. Regimental commanders 
know that the successful landing of their rein- 
forced regiments depends primarily on the 
strength, tactical disposition and deployment of 
the enemy ground forces. US @ MC 
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COMBAT 
REPORTS 


® Iv Is CERTAINLY NOT A NEW IDEA. BUT HOW 


many professional military men realize this sim- 
ple fact: no one ever knows what happens in 
battle except what happens to him! 

Certainly we have very detailed and presum- 
ably accurate reports that recount all the im- 
portant operations of the past war. But the re- 


serious 


liability of these accounts is open to 


question. Anyone who has been in combat 


will attest to the fact that 13 
gone through the same experiences as members 


} 
men Who have 


of a rifle squad will have 13 different ideas as 
to what actually did happen. And the longer the 


period following the a 





Those 
of the 
action are not usually participants in any action 
for more than a short time (and I don't blame 


and is holding up their squad’s advance. 
who are concerned with the recording 


them!). 
fragments of observations of those who fought 


They must depend upon the colored 


all through the action. 
This thesis of the general unreliability of the 
official action reports was strikingly illustrated 
to me when I 





tion the more. widely 


divergent will be the sto- 


By ictit Charios J. Setzer 


official account of the 


attack on a certain hill 





ries. This is so because _ 

of the highly emotional “flavor” of combat. We 
see what we want to see. or what we are afraid 
we might see or what will impress someone else. 
The longer the period of incubation of these 
emotionally charged impressions the more they 
are distorted. 

Each little skirmish or patrol action is very 
much different from any other one and the men 
who took part in them describe them in fresh 
and original terms as soon as the action is 
completed. However the post-combat official re- 
ports invariably resort to a trite and traditional 
vocabulary. Thus the 
glomeration of experiences are put into a verbal 


inaccuracies of a con- 
mould and sent to the next higher echelon. The 
farther this process goes and the higher it goes, 
the tighter and more stereotyped the mould be- 
comes. Thus, if you have read one action report, 
vou have read them all. 

Another incidental reason for the inaccuracy of 
most action reports is that those who are fight- 
ing are not concerned with the precise type 
of observation required for the future record. 
They are concerned with the here and now of 
that Jap machine gun that just killed their buddy 


yO 
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on Iwo Jima. 
leader of the platoon which was the extreme left 
flank unit to reach this hill. I was later told that 
my platoon was on the highest crest of the hill. 
although I never verified this fact since no one. 
including myself. was able to read our opera- 
tions map with any accuracy for the northern 
part of Iwo Jima. Nor did I see any correspon- 
dents. Marine Corps or otherwise. around when 
we started to move up this particular hill. Thus. 
the basic facts of the report of this action should 
have come from my platoon. I was never ques- 
tioned, more than casually, as to what happened. 
Not that I or anyone else could have given a 
report as convincing and clear cut as the official 
report.* The killed 
by a mortar shell as he moved his OP across 
the plateau south of the hill. The platoon leader 
of the reserve platoon assumed command and 


company commander was 


was never actually present during my platoon’s 
action on the hill. The official states 
“throughout the day, as on previous occasions. 
the Japanese used smoke freely to screen thei! 
Now I was certainly in a key ob- 


report 


movements.” 
servation post for the whole regimental attack 


*Iwo Jima Monograph 








read the 


| was the 
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naccurate reporting of engagements in combat can be remedied. False ideas and 


npressions must be discarded by discussion among those taking part, the result 


f the critique being passed on to higher echelons for organization, evaluation 


and I didn’t see any smoke. The Japs may have 
used smoke during the operation in other parts 
of the island, even though it is news to me, but 
they certainly never used it “freely” in their de- 
fense of this hill. Maybe someone thought they 
saw smoke, or would like to believe they saw 
smoke. I don’t know who it could have been. 
Perhaps some observer a mile or two to the rear. 
Perhaps someone saw the smoke given off by the 
muzzle blast of a Jap machine gun (as good a 
theory as any!). 

Again, the official report states, “At 1545, the 
crest of the hill was in our hands, but a counter- 
attack by an estimated 100 Japanese was made 
to recover it.” I can’t imagine where or when 
this fancy business took place, but it certainly 
didn’t occur at 1545 on the crest of hill so-and-so 
on D plus 9 on Iwo Jima. If we were on the crest 
of the hill (and I didn't notice any outfit nearer 
the clouds than mine) this official report is not 
true. All afternoon we could see isolated groups 
moving towards us along the regimental front 
and some of the Nips got close enough to throw 
grenades in the middle of us. However, nothing 
that could be called a counterattack was in evi- 
dence. 

The report further states. “When lines were 
consolidated at 1700 it was necessary for ele- 
ments to drop back 100 to 200 yards in 
order to establish proper contact among units.” 
Now this is certainly true. but is an example 
of the stereotyped reporting of a situation that 
probably had no parallel in the history of the 
Marine Corps. | was asked at about 1600 by 
my company commander whether or not | 
thought we should maintain our position during 
the night. I answered. “No.” taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the regimental left boun- 
literally on the top of 
left not being 


dary was “dangling” 
the hill, the company to my 
able to negotiate the plateau to the south of the 
hill and come abreast of me. I also considered 
the defensive qualities of the hill, which had a 
series of corridors running perpendicular (good 
old Quantico!) to it, and also the mental and 
physical fatigue of the troops. At any rate the 
regimental order came to move back: I suppose 
they said in an “orderly fashion.” We did move 


to the base of the hill in the prescribed tactical 
fashion, covering each others’ movements and 
watching the hill. But the movement from here 
on was a strange affair. Men carried their gear 
in their arms: their packs and rifles, extra ban- 
doliers, and ponchos simply became a big load 
of amorphous “stuff” in their arms, as though 
they were carring sacks of potatoes. They walked 
or stumbled upright to the rear: a whole regi- 
ment of men too tired to move by “leaps and 
bounds.” too tired to be concerned with that 
hot box they were about 75 to 100 yards away 
from. There were scattered shots from the hill, 
but the Japs missed probably what was the 
ereatest opportunity of the Pacific war to inflict 
casualties on a Marine regiment. When I saw 
this happening I was too surprised and stunned, 
and too “beaten” myself to say anything but 
“hurry up.” Certainly not the school solution. 
When we reached the area in which we were 
to form a defensive line. the hill still in sight 
at the other end of a broad expanse of flatness, 
The different pla- 
toons and companies were mixed and no one 
seemed to know who belonged where or why. 
Tempers were short. and bodies and minds were 
tired almost beyond the point of endurance. 
It was a miracle that we did get a semblance 
of a line of defense about an hour after dark- 
ness. If the Japs had known of our condition, 
| am sure that they would have descended, every 
last one of them. en masse on that night on Iwo 
Jima. However. they didn’t show up at all, not 
even one of them to my knowledge. 


everything was confusion. 


How can this sloppy and inaccurate reporting 
be improved? I would suggest that after an op- 
eration or rehearsal the first step is to have 
platoon critiques so that the false ideas and 
impressions can be discarded when subject to the 
ideas of others in the same platoon. Find the 
common ground of agreement, what everyone 
agrees on. We would thereby force everyone to 
bring his memories in the open and to discipline 
the emotional tendency of exaggeration and in- 
accuracy. The results of this critique should 
then be passed on to higher echelon intelligence 


sections to organize, evaluate, and integrate. 
US @ MC 
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The Naval Gunfire 


Air Spotter 


# TopAy, AND IN FUTURE WARS, THE NAVAL 
gunfire air spotter will play an important role 
in increasing the effectiveness of naval gunfire. 
It can be said that during the past war this 
“elevated spotter with the movable observation 
post” added a great deal to the successful con- 
clusion of our later campaigns. To fully appreci- 
ate the part this small unit in our amphibious 
forces will play, we must consider the develop- 
ment, the specialized training, and the employ- 
ment of the air spotter. 

During the early stages of the war in the 
Pacific and Europe, the need for a specially 
trained naval gunfire air spotter, flying high per- 
formance planes, was soon realized. The vulner- 


and then jumped into the thick of the Iwo 
operation. Its success there and later at Okinawa 
needs no elaboration. Little difficulty was ex- 
perienced working close together for the ships, 
the planes, and the shore fire control parties, 
even though they had never seen each other be- 
fore. Planes and ships were able to arrive at 
quick understandings although a little of un- 
orthodox procedure was injected. For a firing 
ship to repeat verbatim and apply a spot as 
“left a teeny weeny bit” may not be in keeping 
with the virility of its appearance but is indica- 
tive of the cooperation between the ground, the 
sea, and the air forces. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has now made 





ability of the VO type 
plane on board the battle- 
ships and cruisers, to 


By LtCol Ellsworth G. Van Orman 


this specialized training 
apart of the over-all 





training of all escort car- 





both air opposition and 

antiaircraft fire, aggravated the demand for a 
plane which could perform the spotting mission 
and still take care of itself. During the interim 
two methods were employed: first, Army pilots 
flying fighter planes, P51s, were used to spot for 
the gunfire support ships. Second, the Navy 
came back into the picture and hurriedly checked 
out VO pilots in fighter planes. Both sources 
turned in creditable performances until the first 
organized and trained naval gunfire spotting 
squadron could be pitted against the enemy. 

\ VOF squadron was formed during 1944 and 
given many hours of specialized training in the 
techniques of spotting naval gunfire on shore 
targets including a brief course at the Field Ar- 
tillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. To add to 
its spotting specialty, the squadron was then 
qualified in carriers and was ready to go. The 
invasion of Southern France afforded the oppor- 
tunity for realization of the potentialities of this 
specially trained squadron. Not only did gunfire 
provide it a primary duty, but general fighter 
and close air support work broadened its func- 
tion, which made the squadron an invaluable 
part of the forces participating in amphibious 
operations. 

As the war in Europe folded, this squadron 
came west where it was given refresher training 
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rier pilots, both Navy 

and Marine. To go one step further, all naval 

aviators are to be trained in the rudiments of 
naval gunfire spotting. 

Who is to give this specialized training? Ex- 

perience has proven that training should be cen- 

tralized and conducted by one command rather 


. 


than being given in “small portions” by several 
uncoordinated schools. This mission has been 
given to the gunfire support schools who are 
responsible for all the many phases of naval gun- 
fire support training. 

The Gunfire Support School at Little Creek, 
Virginia, has taken all the lessons learned from 
the experiences of the various spotting squad- 
rons in the recent strife and developed the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

a. To teach personnel of naval gunfire spot- 
ting squadrons the purpose, organization, 
technique, and employment of naval gun- 
fire in an amphibious operation. 


b. To teach personnel of naval gunfire spot- 
ting squadrons the techniques of con- 
trolling naval gunfire in an amphibious 
operation. 


c. To present the capabilities and limitations 
of naval gunfire in an amphibious opera- 
tion. 




















TF 


ee 
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VO squadron in Hawaiian area studies air sand map. Good spotters will also bring 
back information about location of enemy forces, enemy troop and supply movement. 


From the above objectives one can see that 
a course in naval gunfire spotting cannot be 
given in the form of a condensed pill. In a brief 
study of this curriculum at the Gunfire Support 
School, Little Creek. Virginia. we find that the 
embryo spotters are given the organization of 
the amphibious operation so they can fully 
realize where and how they fit into the big pic- 
ture. Time is spent on the capabilities and limi- 
tations of the ammrnition and the fire support 
ships themselves. We cannot forget either that 
to be svecessfil. the spotter myst be able to lo- 
cate the target on a map or aerial photograph and 
supply the ship with that information. A very 
important part of the course is to present the 
principles and techniques involved in the execu- 

on of naval gunfire support; and last and most 


important of all, the principles and techniques 
of spotting naval projectiles upon enemy targets 
in the shortest possible time. This, in brief, is 
the naval gunfire air spotter course of today. 


® To PROVE THE VALUE of this exclusive course, 
a trip into the future is warranted. Hostilities 
have commenced and World War III is under- 
way. Our first campaign is to land on X. The 
plan calls for a “softening up” bombardment 
of three days. Where does our naval gvnfire 
spotting squadron fit into the picture? We find 
air opposition at the objective is expected to be 
very heavy and the VO units of the battleships 
and cruisers will not be used. Therefore, the 
bulk of the spotting during this softening up 


il the advent of pushbutton warfare, naval gunfire air spotters will be 


cessary to the success of amphibious operations. 


Besides spotting there are 


litional duties: combat air patrols, close air support, antisubmarine warfare 


3] 
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When VO type planes proved vulnerable to both air opposition 
and antiaircraft fire the Army used its P-51 for spotting. 


period will fall on our specially trained squad- 
rons. Not only will they spot the fires of fire 
support ships. but will perform additional mis- 
sions of close air support. combat air patrol. and 
possibly antisubmarine warfare. Good spotters 
will also bring back important tactical informa- 
tion—location of enemy forces, enemy troop 
and supply movements. location of mine fields, 
tank traps and barriers. and location of fixed 
defenses. As much information as possible on 
the hydrography around the landing beaches and 
conditions of these beaches is not only useful 


but serves as a check against other observation 


Similarly, the Navy learned that carrier-based F6Fs were 
well adapted for spotting. They were used at Iwo, Okinawa. 





agencies. 

The day of the land- 
ing is here. The naval 
gunfire spotter contin- 
ues on as he did in the 
previous three days. 
spotting naval gunfire 
on targets of oppor- 
tunity and supplying 
such tactical informa- 
tion as possible. How- 
ever, on this day, he 


no longer has com- 





plete freedom of ae- 
tion. His 
and adjustment of fire 


operation 


must be on those tar- 

gets which will enable 

the landing force to 
carry out the seizure 
of X. 

\ half hour has passed. Who has landed? 
The shore fire control party! From now on the 
naval gunfire air spotter is an important part of 
the fire support team. Many times there are tar- 
gets which cannot be located by the ground spot- 
ter. Therefore he calls on his brother in the air 
who acts as his eyes, and between the two, an 
overwhelming amount of fire is placed on those 
targets which stand in the path of victory for 
the landing force. Thus another campaign has 
been brought to a successful conclusion with 
the especially valuable assistance of the ever po- 
tent naval gunfire spotting squadrons. 

Until the 
“push button warfare” 
becomes a reality, the 
place of the 
gunfire spotting squad- 


so-called 


naval 
rons in amphibious 
operations will always 
be regarded as a_ne- 
It cannot be 
overemphasized that to 
maintain 


cessity - 


reach and 
a high degree of po- 
tency, courses must 
be continued at the 
eunfire support schools 
to keep our aviators 
adept at controlling 
naval gunfire on shore 
targets. 
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in Brief 


Flashing over a course at speeds some- 
times above 632 miles an hour, a Lockheed 
jet P-80-R, America’s answer to British air 
supremacy, set a new world’s record re- 
cently. The plane, which covered a 1.80- 
mile course four times, twice in each di- 
rection, broke the 616 mph mark set last 
year by a British Gloster Meteor. This is 
the first time in 24 years that the United 
States has held the record. 


Vew salt tablets that do not produce 
nausea were developed recently. Clinical 
findings have substantiated that most salts 
are absorbed into the system through the 
walls of the small intestine rather than 
through the stomach. Salt in a concentrat- 
ed form can be classified as a stomach ir- 
ritant. Therefore, “pep-up tablets. as they 
are called, have a coating so designed that 
the contents will not be absorbed by the 
stomach but will dissolve readily in the 
small intestine. 


Tests of a transparent, plastic “green- 
house” designed to provide blast and 
weather protection for the open bridge of 
combat ships are now being completed. 
Designed and constructed by personnel of 
the Naval Shipyard, Boston, the experi- 
mental “greenhouse” consists of panel sec- 
tions of plastic in a metal framework 
mounted over the forward section of the 
open bridge. 


It was announced recently that seven 
Marine officers have been named to the 
eight-man team that will represent the 
United States in the /nternational Rifle 
and Pistol Matches to be held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, during the period August 
1-10. LtCol Noah J. Rodeheffer was ap- 
pointed team adjutant, while LtCol Emmet 
QO. Swanson, reserve officer, was appointed 
team captain. 


The Marine Corps Band will stage its 
annual concert tour during the period of 
21 September-22 November, touring the 
Pacific Northwest. The band, which at- 
tempts to cover a different part of the 
country each year, will be featured in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington on the first leg of 
the trip. The return will take in Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah. Colorado. and Kansas. 


Experiments are now being conducted 
to discover an aircraft windshield to cut 
down accidents resulting from collisions 
of birds and planes. Dead chickens are 
being fired at experimental windshields 
from. a specially-designed cannon to simu- 
late the bird-plane collisions. Engineers 
say that the best windshield developed thus 
far consists of a layer of transparent plastic 
between two sheets of tempered glass. 


Headquarters Marine Corps has an- 
nounced the suspension of the bloc promo- 
tions of second lieutenants to the rank of 
first lieutenant. A return to the prewar sys- 
tem. second lieutenants must now have a 
total of three years service-in-grade before 
becoming eligible for promotion to first 
lieutenant. 


\ New York engineering firm has un- 
dertaken the study of underground plants 
and storage sites for industry. To be prac- 
ticable. present day underground plants 
must have more than 30,000 square feet of 
usable floor space, a roof height of not less 
than eight feet. and a reasonably level floor. 
Natural caves are not considered satisfac- 
tory because of irregular shapes, distance 
from transportation lines, and generally 
high humidity. 


In last month’s /n Brief it was incorrect- 
ly stated that prisoner of war requests for 
waivers of premium on National Service 
Insurance should be sent to Headquarters. 
Marine Corps. Requests should be sent be- 
fore 1 August 1947 on VA form 9—357 to 
the Director. Disability Claims. Insurance 
Service. Veterans Administration. Wash- 


ington, 











® evil Birds 


“WITH THE HELP OF GOD AND A FEW MARINES” 


® THE OCCUPATIONS OF PELELIU IN THE CEN- 
tral Pacific and Morotai, north of Halmahera 
in the Southwest Pacific, kicked open the doors 
to the sprawling Philippine Archipelago which 
had been heavily under the Japanese thumb since 
the surrender of Corregidor on May 6, 1942. 
Its reconquest came sooner than had been ex- 


pected. Adm _ Halsey’s 


X and XXIV Corps. Their separate landings 
were made against light resistance. Three days 
later, as it fanned out against elected targets. 
the infantry was given orders to secure the 

beachhead areas and stand by. 
Virtually the entire Japanese Navy had come 
out for a showdown. It was moving on Leyte in 
three separate forces in 





Third Fleet had been 


sortying against the Cen- 


By Capt John DeChant 


an attack aimed at wip- 


ing out the invasion 








tral Philippines in early Le 
September when he received word from a re- 
trieved carrier pilot who had been downed there 
that Japanese strength in the area was consider- 
ably less than estimated. 

Further investigation and reports on the wide- 
spread activities of the Filipino guerrillas con- 
firmed the pilot’s story. Halsey recommended 
to his superiors that the proposed intermediate 
invasions of Yap and Mindanao, in the Southern 
Philippines, and two smaller islands be called 
off and that Leyte be invaded as soon as possi- 
ble rather than in late December as had been 
planned. 

Gen MacArthur agreed to invade on October 
20. two months ahead of schedule. Retaking 
of the Philippines would serve two vital pur- 
poses. It would help the white race to regain 
“face” in the Far East and would provide the 
large land base necessary for staging the half-a- 
million or more troops which would be needed 
in the “inevitable” invasion of the Japanese 
homeland. 

Under heavy naval protection. Gen Krueger’s 
Sixth Army went ashore on the northeast coast 
of Leyte on October 20. More than 609 am- 
phibious vessels debarked its two elements, the 


shipping, and smashing 
the landing attempt by a pincers coordinated with 
enemy land-based planes which had escaped the 
softening-up attacks. 

Though under attack, and with the element 
of surprise lost, the three Jap task forces bored 
on. bullheadedly, toward Leyte and what became 
one of the greatest victories of American naval 
history—the Battle for Leyte Gulf. 

After the naval battle, the Sixth Army moved 
ahead as the forces of the Tiger of Malava. 
Gen Tomoyoki Tamashita, withdrew slowly into 
the difficult terrain of Leyte’s rice paddies and 
movntains. In early November. the sovth coast 
of Samar island. to the near northeast. had been 
taken and another spearheard inched toward 
Ormoc. the principal encmy installation on Leyte. 
Bitter fighting. in progress at every point. was 
hampered by typhoons ushering in the island’s 
ra‘ny season as the enemy brought in heavy rein- 
forcements including its crack Ist Division of the 
femed Kwertune Army. 

Back at Tacloban field. the only major operat- 
ing air base on Levte. the Fifth Army Air Force 
was ready to admit that the campaien “was a 
dud from the beginning” and that Leyte was 
“the closest we had come in a long time to 


Part VII: Things were getting pretty hot for the Army in the Philippines, so they 
called in the Marine air arm to give cloze air support. General consensus: “What 
is it?” But the marines came through with a brilliant piece of infantry support 
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losing a show.” While mud delayed airfield 
sperations and construction, Japanese planes 
aided Tacloban and the beach areas almost 
it will. 

Without an overt attempt at dramatics, this 
was where the Marine Air Arm came in. In 
numbers, the flying marines did not play the 
dominant part in the balance of Philippine cam- 
paigning, but their support role developed into 
one of the finest of its kind in the Pacific theater. 


® MasGen Ratpuw MITCHELL wangled per- 
mission from MacArthur’s airmen to send First 
\ir Wing elements into the Philippine show. 
On October 10, 1944, Mitchell issued orders for 
certain Wing units to prepare for a close-support 
mission. 

Somewhat disconcerting was the fact that this 
large-scale mission was not for Marine infantry, 
but for the Army ground forces, which did not 
officially believe in what the Marines knew as 
true “close” air support. Neither was their close 
support a doctrine of the Army Air Forces 
under which the air marines would operate. 

The First Wing order for the Philippines was 
transmitted to Col Lyle H. Meyer’s MAG 24, 
which had spent most of the previous year on 
Bougainville. The group had four VMSB squad- 
rons flying the Dauntless SBDs, which by this 
time were supposedly outmoded by several gen- 
erations of new-plane development. MAG 24's 
pilots accepted the new mission with relish, but 
with some misgivings. They had all the usual 
training received by Marine Corps pilots, but 
they had no combat experience in air infantry 
support. What basic knowledge they had of Ma- 
rine infantry tactics and procedures varied some- 
what with that used by the Army. 

Air support was too ticklish a task to play 
by ear, so MAG 24 began an extensive review of 
air support doctrine based upon data gathered 
from dozens of sourees—Marine Air operations, 
a report of air support in Burma, a New Zealand 
summary of air support in New Guinea; and the 
operating procedures of various Army and Navy 
units along with the air-support plan outlined 
in the Navy’s Landing Force Manual. 

Under LtCol Keith B. McCutcheon, Group 
Operations officer, a workable doctrine fitting 
the Philippines’ campaign was finally worked 

ut. It was based on the general Marine princi- 
ple that—“Close Air Support is an additional 
weapon to be employed at the discretion of the 
round commander. He may employ it against 
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targets that cannot be reached by other weapons 
with the ground 
It should be immedi- 


or in conjunction weapons 


in a coordinated attack. 
carried out with 


ately available and should be 


deliberation. accuracy. and in coordination with 
other assigned units.” 
This detailed 


operating procedure and implemented by an in- 


definition was followed in a 
tensive training program. The core of the SOP 
(Standing Operating Procedure) was emphasis 
on good communications and the Air Liaison 
Parties. called ALPs. 

It was here that MAG 24's viewpoint disagreed 
with most existing and then-pra ticed procedures. 
The Fifth Air 
operation, did not plan direct: communication 
between the front lines at the point of support 
and the supporting planes. The AAF idea was 
that a Support Air Party (SAP) operating be- 
hind the 
quarters, could supply all 
strikes. In 


Force. which commanded. the 


front lines. usually at division head- 


data and 
Navy too 


necessary 
direction for this. the 
agreed, 

MAG 24. on the contrary. proposed to have 
ALPs in radio jeeps right at the front lines. 
The Air radio 
man and a pilot or intelligence officer who could 
“talk” the support planes right on to the target 
by using radio, rocket signals, panels, smoke, 
or any other workable means of target identifica- 
The thesis was simple and direct and 


Liaison Parties consisted of a 


tion. 
most applicable to the terrain in which the 
marines would operate—air support would be 
used like a bayonet. 

The Group worked out its tactics and learned 
those of the infantry while on joint maneuvers 
with the Army’s 37th Division. then bivouacked 
\lso at Bougainville and _ re- 
cently transferred from Pearl Harbor were the 
SBD squadrons of MAG 32 commanded by Col 
Clayton C. Jerome. formerly Chief of Staff for 
ComAirNorSols. officer of the 
two groups. was to become the byword for close 
\s the year 


on Bougainville. 


Jerome. senior 


support in the coming operation. 
drew to a close. the bomber groups prepared 


to move into the combat area. 


Action in Leyte and Samar 


FIRST MARINE AIR ACTIVITY OF THE 
was credited to Gen Mitchell him- 


@® THe 


Leyte landing* 


*Air units in the original landings \ Se n 
Corps Artillery, Fiftl Amphibious Corps serving two bat 
talions of Marine 155mm artillery and an air liaison sec 
tion of the Marine Corps’ 2d and d Joint Assault Signal 
Companies, 
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self. He went ashore on “S Day” as an observe: 
on MacArthur's staff. 

When some 40-odd Navy planes were forced 
to land on bomb-pocked Tacloban field afte: 
their escort carrier had been sunk during the 
sea battle. Mitchell grabbed a pair of signal 
flags, ran to the end of the strip and acted as 
landing-signal officer. wagging in each plane 
safely. Mitchell reported in the early assault 
phases that. while he had spent a good deal of 
his Solomons’ duty in fox holes. Leyte set a 
new record. He dived into a fox hole 26 times 
in a single day as Jap planes raided the area. 

Another sidelight on Leyte which marines will 
long remember was the task assigned to a Ma- 
rine dive-bomber pilot serving as an air support 
adviser on a carrier flagship. He flew the first 
official Marine air mission of the invasion, drop- 
ping not bombs, but a cargo of leaflets carrying 
the slogan “I Have Returned” to announce Gen 
MacArthur's arrival to the Filipinos. 


The first Marine squadron to land at Leyt 
was VMF (N) 541. a night fighter unit com 
manded by LtCol Peter D. Lambrecht. Origin- 
ally attached to the Second Wing at Peleliu, this 
FOF unit was called in hurriedly because the 
Army P-61 night-fighters lacked range. climb. 
and pilots with experience to cope with the Japa- 
nese night bombers. For several weeks after its 
landing on December 3. Lambrecht’s squadron 
did not operate as a true radar night fighter unit. 
Local commanders didn’t believe in using fight- 
ers throughout the night to hunt intruders by 
radar. Instead, they were confined generally 
to dusk and predawn operations. 

During the month, VMF (N) 541 operated at 
Leyte. it found the dusk and dawn hunting excel 
lent. shooting down 22 planes, sinking four small 
surface vessels, and destroying six planes on the 
ground. Four of these air kills were credited 
to TSet John W. Andre. one of the few Marine 
enlisted pilots by then still flying in the Pacific. 

On December 3. four Marine squadrons added 
their Corsairs to the jam at Tacloban strip. For 
several weeks. this airfield was called the most 
crowded in the world. 

Four days after arriving, these fighter-bombe: 
units of MAG 12 (VMFs 115, 211, 218, 313) 
made their first major contact with Japanese 
shipping convoys. In this attack and in subse 
quent on December 11 and 12 in the 
Leyte-Ormoc-Mindoro areas. 14 ships 
were sunk and five damaged. 


ones 
enemy 


Japanese air activity lessened considerably 
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during December. Of the 26 planes which ma- 
rines shot down during that period, 1] were 
destroyed on December 11. 

MAG 12 fighter-bombers covered the landing 
of the Army’s 77th Division at Ormoc and joined 
VMF (N) 541 and carrier pilots in supporting 
landings by elements of the Sixth Army on Min- 
doro Island. several hundred miles northwest of 
Leyte. In early January the Corsairs made a 
long run north to join the air cover for the 
Army landings on Luzon Island. 

The Marines flew routine fighter missions and 
operated regularly against land targets in the 
Central Philippines during January in attacks 
which netted numerous vehicles. buildings. 
bridges, freight cars. and assorted Japanese in- 
stallations. 

Infantry support missions for the I4Us_ be- 
came common in early February during exten- 
sive operations with the Filipino guerillas in the 
Visayan Islands and on Mindoro. Although na- 
tive leaders made enthusiastic reports from time 
to time on the air strikes, few results were re- 
ported because of a lack of good communica- 
tions. 
tinued during February while MAG 12 prepared 
Meanwhile. another 


Support missions for the guerillas con- 
for another campaign. 
fighter-bomber group was in action nearby. 
Marine Air Group 14 and its four squad- 
rons, VMFs 212, 222. and 251, began 


operating from Guiuan on Samar in early Janu- 


223. 


ary, after staging in from the South Pacific. 
During their first weeks of action, MAG 14 
planes flew a heavy schedule of air patrols, con- 
voy cover, and tactical air missions, but had 
little contact with the Japanese air force which. 
by then, had judiciously vanished from the area. 

In April, the tactical situation in the Philip- 
pines was such that the major fighter squadron 
assignment was supporting the 8th Army (which 
had relieved the 6th) and the guerillas in mop- 
ping-up and expansion campaigns. The majority 
of the Corsair missions were flown against tar- 
MAG 14 
squadrons were commended regularly for “very 
effective close support” strikes which rapidly be- 
came routine and, as the weeks passed, of little 
note because of the lack of suitable enemy targets 


gets on Cebu and Negros Islands. 


in the areas under attack. 


The Diving Devildogs of Luzon 


® WHILE THE TWo First WING 
groups were holding forth on Leyte and Samar, 


the two dive-bomber groups were in action on a 
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new front. On December 11th, the ground 
echelons left the South Pacific by ship for the 
Philippines. About a week later, the flight eche- 
lons began their hazardous journey. With Ma- 
rine Douglas transports navigating and carrying 
key personnel, the SBDs followed behind like 
broods of chicks in the wake of mother hens. 
They flew into action via Emirau, Owi, Biak, 
Peleliu, and Leyte. Their destination was the 
Lingayen beachhead. 

On January 9, Krueger’s Sixth Army, now 
composed of the I and XIV Corps, went ashore 
at Lingayen Gulf and by nightfall had estab- 
lished a 15 mile beachhead against negligible 
opposition. Krueger left a strong force to seal 
off the enemy forces in the north and concen- 
trated his offensive on a drive to the south and 
Manila. Yamashita made several attempts to 
bottle up the Army on the Luzon plain but 
failed. His divisions either arrived too late or 
not at all. He took the only obvious course and 
retreated slowly into the foothills and the moun- 
tains. The troops of the XI Corps (Eighth Army) 
went ashore on the west coast on Luzon near 
Subic Bay on January 29 and moved eastward 
against light opposition to cut off Bataan Penin- 


sula. 


@ THe Marine DIVE BOMBERS landed at Luzon 
on January 25 and began operations two days 
later as Marine Air Groups, Dagupan, under Col 
Jerome. To the infantry and the war corre- 
spondents, this combined enterprise was known 
as “The Diving Devildogs of Luzon.” 

The seven SBD squadrons operated under 
colorful nicknames: Flying Eggbeaters ( VMSB 
133), Wild Hares (VMSB 142), Sons of Satan 
(VMSB 241). Black Panthers (VMSB 235). 
Flying Goldbricks (VMSB 243), Bombing Ban- 
shees (VMSB 244). and the Torrid Turtles 
(VMSB 341). Their strip at Mangaldan air- 
drome in Pangasinan Province was a temporary 
field out in the rice paddies. Low dikes sepa- 
rating the paddies had been bulldozed and 
scraped flat. but there were few other improve- 
ments. Any of the usual heavy Philippine rains 
left the 6,500 foot runway a morass. 

January 27th, Maj Benjamin B. Manchester. 
III led the first air strike of the dive bombers. an 
18-plane attack on San Fernando La Union. This 
and other early missions against targets in South- 
west Tarlac, Neuva Ecija, Bulacan, and Cayagan 
Provinces and in the vicinity of Clark Field 
near Manila were a disappointment because they 
were not of the close-support variety. The only 
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Marine SBD giving close air support to advancing Army ground troops hovers over 
target in central Luzon to observe hits of preceding planes before going in itself. 


resemblance they bore to the intensive training 
on Bougainville was that the strikes had to clear 
through the SAP regardless of the closeness of 
enemy troops. Little by little, however. as Army 
confidence in Marine accuracy grew, the targets 
moved closer to our own front lines. 

SBD missions in January destroyed two small 
towns, 90 huts and storage buildings, and two 
barracks areas. In return, one Japanese bomber 
raided Mangaldan field but did no damage to 
the marines. 

At dawn on February Ist, Jerome’s bombers 
began their celebrated mission of supporting the 
100-mile dash of Mudge’s Ist Cavalry Division. 
down Highway Three to Manila. In a tactic 
with few if any major precedents in the his- 
tory of air-ground warfare, the SBDs were re- 
sponsible for covering and guarding Mudge’s left 
flank from the air. A flight of nine SBDs was on 
constant patrol from dawn to dusk over the flank 
and searching for enemy strongpoints ahead. 

By evening of the first day, the advance col- 
umn forded the river opposite the town of Ca- 
banatuan. Reconnaissance flights by the SBDs 
indicated the disposition of enemy troops south 
of the ‘own and permitted the Ist Brigade to 
continue its rapid advance. VMSB 142 had nine 


bombers harassing advance targets principally 
at the town of Angat. Fording the Pampanga 
River at dawn of the second day, the Brigade 
moved south. The SBDs were in constant patrol 
on its left flank, clearing the area for twenty 
miles behind and thirty miles ahead. 

At dusk on February 2d, the infantry col- 
umn reached Balinag on the Angat River, where 
it met with the 37th Division. The dive bombers, 
meanwhile, hit targets at San Isidro and Nueva 
Ecija. Next day, the infantry advance continued 
across the river and swung east to the nearby 
foothills with dive-bomber support so precise 
that Gen Chase commented, “I have never seen 
such able, close, and accurate support as the 
Marine fliers are giving us.” 


@ WHILE sOME UNITs covered the Ist Cavalry, 
other Marine bombing and strafing missions 
were sent out against a wide variety of targets 
close to and behind the enemy front lines.’ Dur- 
ing the period from February 8 to 14, the two 
Marine groups attacked some 34 name-targets 
in addition to those hit as targets of opportunity. 
The SBDs rained down their loads on Corregidor 
Island where the 4th Marine Regiment had been 
the unpublicized bulwark of the island’s defense 
during its last days in 1942; and on Fort Me- 
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Kinley, Nichols Field, Balete Pass, Mount Oro. 
Rosario, Fort Stotsenburg, Antipolo Wawa. and 
other points. Highlights of the period were the 
annihilation of two ammunition dumps and 
Japanese Military Police headquarters and bar- 
racks at Baguio on February 11, and close-sup- 
port missions on the same date near the Labayug 
River in which all designated targets were de- 
stroyed. Two days later, the marines hit anti- 
aircraft positions and personnel in the Malago 
River valley. This enemy strongpoint was hid- 
den in a position 100 yards long and a few feet 
wide. After the bombing and strafing. the Army 
liaison party radioed the SBDs “area blasted. 
supplies demolished and 


gun positions de- 


stroved.” 


® GENERALLY, the planes of MAGs 24 and 32 
operated under two types of tactical situations 
in handling these close-support missions. In the 
‘“oround alert” condition, the bombers were at 
their field. loaded and ready to take off the 
moment an order came from the Support Air 
Commander. The “air alert” provided for planes 
to be continuously on station in the air orbiting 
a stand-by point designated by the Air Co- 
ordinator. 

\ typical close support situation shaped up 
in this fashion: 

The infantry company or battalion commander 
bumps into an enemy strongpoint. With him on 
the front lines are his artillery observer and the 
Marine air liaison party. It is decided that the 
Jap position can't be handled by the artillery 
because of the time element involved or because 
the position is on the reverse side of a ridge 
and unreachable. The infantry request for planes 
is relayed back over the air network to the Sup- 
port Air Commander, giving full details includ- 
ing the position of friendly troops, the enemy 
target. the number of planes. and the type of 
bombs required, 

If the condition is “ground alert”. the SAC 
briefs the pilots thoroughly. They take off and 
arrive over the designated target at the pre- 
If the condition is alert”. 
this information is relayed to the air coordi- 
nator overhead. Usually. if the attack calls for 
precision. the planes are told to report to the 
Marine ALP on the front 


the ALP radio jeep marks its own position by 


scribed time. ‘air 


lines. In this case. 


a panel or reports it in relation to a landmark 
easily visible from the air. Then the air-ground 
conversation starts, with “K-ration” as the radio 
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jeep and “Red Dog” as the leader of the dive- 
bombers overhead: 
“K-ration to Red Dog. Do you have my posi- 
tion spotted? Over. 
“Red Dog to K-ration. 
“K-ration to Red Dog. 
target with one burst of William Peter. Watch 


Roger. Out. 
We will mark our 


for it, 500 yards due north of us. (William 
Peter is phonetic for WP, meaning white phos- 
phorous. ) 

“K-ration to Red Dog. William Peter on its 
way. (A mortar or howitzer had fired the phos- 
phorous shell. ) 

“Red Dog to K-ration. 
Over. 

“K-ration to Red Dog. 
dummy run on William Peter. 


| see William Peter. 


Roger. Make 
(The infantry 
commander and the ALP watch critically as the 
little plane breaks out of formation at 9,000 feet 
and dives.) 

“K-ration to Red Dog. Roger. You are right 
on. You may make your runs. 

“Red Dog to K-ration. Roger and Wilco. 
(The bombers make their separate runs on the 
marked target. If one deviates slightly, the ALP 
radios an immediate correction to the next plane 
Finally all bombs are dropped 


one 


coming down. 
and a strafing run follows.) 

“K-ration to Red Dog. Well hit. That smears 
them nicely. Thanks again. 
“Red Dog to K-ration. 

and out.” 


Anytime. Mac. Over 


® Tue cope calls for the planes changed fre- 
quently, but all the Marine ALP radio jeeps were 
“K-ration’. 
tinguish them from other ALPs operating near- 


plus an identifying number to dis- 


by. This code call was supposedly devised by 
Capt Francis “Frisco” Godolphin, who pointed 
out that the three components of the packaged 
K-ration were supper. breakfast. and dinner, or 
“SBD.” Since the jeeps were directing SBDs. 
their code call properly should be “K-ration.” 

The use of white phosphorous was general 
throughout the campaign except in areas be- 
vond the reach of artillery or mortars or where 
strong wind might dissipate the marker smoke. 
Colored smoke was used. but it proved hard to 
see from the high altitudes where the dive-bomb- 
ers began their runs. 

Sometimes the Japs tried confusing the issue 
by dropping smoke shells of their own on Army 
lines to make the Marines bomb friendly troops. 
In one instance, the enemy dropped a shell close 
to an ALP jeep. 











Over the radio, the Marine ALP queried, quite 
unperturbed, 

“K-ration to Blue Boar. Do you see that Wil- 
liam Peter? 

“Roger, I see it. 

“Hit just 1500 yards north of it. Got it? 

“Roger. Coming down.” 

Occasionally, as they had in the South Pa- 
cific, the Japs broke into our radio channels to 
give the SBD pilots misleading instructions. But 
the meticulous Japanese lacked a knowledge of 
(merican idiom and their efforts were usually 
without success, except in two recorded instances 
near Baguio, summer capital of the Philippines. 

Nine SBDs requested permission to hit Baguio 
when they were unable to reach their target at 
Balete Pass because of weather. Permission was 
given and the bombing attack was successful 
except for AA which hit two planes. After the 
strafing run, the flight leader received a message 
purporting to come from his Support Air Party: 
“You are bombing and strafing friendly troops.” 
The SBDs immediately returned to base to verify 
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port missions was target location. Maps were 
all too frequently incomplete and the aerial 
photos, at first, were outdated. Even when maps 
were finally complete and accurate, they were 
not of much use except for the general orienta- 
tion of the pilots unless their target was some 
prominent landmark. The Air Liaison Party in 
the K-ration jeep proved to be the best possible 
method of target designation when working at 
the front, because the air liaison officer could see 
usually both the target and the planes. 


@® As THE CAMPAIGN PROGRESSED, air-ground 
integration was intensified and more air per- 
sonnel were assigned to serve with the front-line 
infantry units. Section-leader pilots worked with 
the ALP radio jeeps on a weekly rotation basis 
and came back to their squadrons very much 
aware of the infantry’s problems and the need 
for even greater precision teamwork. 

Notable among the ACI (Air Combat Intelli- 
gence) officers who did front-line duty with the 
infantry was 42 year old Capt Francis R. B. 


White phosphorous was generally used to mark targets, except in instances when 


artillery or mortar shells could not reach the target, or high winds dissipated 


the smoke too rapidly. Several times the Japs dropped WP shells on Army lines 


the charge, but found that there was no record of 
the message ever having been sent. Sometime 
later, SBD. strike 
to return to base 


another was halted by a 


message with their bombs. 
Returning, they discovered no such message had 
been issued, 

Without Jap planes to bother them, the dive- 
bomber pilots met their only opposition from 
enemy antiaircraft fire which ranged from in- 
tensive but inaccurate. to light and ineffective. 
\ir casualties during the month of February for 
4.000 
only two pilots and one gunner. This was in 
spite of the fact that the SBDs were boring 
in low to get pin-point accuracy on bomb runs 


more than Marine combat sorties were 


and then strafing in their slow planes at low 
altitudes. * 
Tactically, the biggest problem of the air-sup- 


*Bomb loadings for the Dauntless varied with the targets 
issigned, The usual load per plane was one 500-pound 
bomb on the belly rack plus either two 250-pound or two 
100-pound bombs on the wing racks When a 1,000-pound 
bomb was carried, it usually constituted the entire load 
The average SBD attack was made at an indicated air speed 
of between 240 and 260 knots, at an angle approaching 70 
Release was made between 2,500 and 1,500 feet. 
The planes pulled out of their steep dives at between 1,000 
ind 2,000 feet. 


legrees, 


“Frisco” Godolphin, a veteran of four major 


Pacific campaigns. A professor of Greek and 
Latin at Princeton University, Godolphin volun- 
teered for the Marine Corps at 40 because both 
he and the president of the university felt there 
would be a serious need on the postwar faculty 
for a professor with combat experience who 
could really understand the problems of service- 
men returning to college. 

Among the unusual close support missions 
performed by the dive bombers while holding the 
cavalry’s left flank was one which occurred 


Manila. rolled 


to a stop before a cave-infested hillside where 


northeast of The advance had 
intensive Japanese fire pinned the infantry to the 
ground. The mission of blasting out the caves 
was assigned to the “Torrid Turtles” squadron. 

Nine of its planes on station listened to in- 
structions from the ALP radio. They were told 
to be particularly careful because the enemy 
position was less than two hundred yards from 
The strike leader. Capt Jack 
Canaan, peeled off and came down. His 1,000 


friendly troops. 


pounds of assorted bombs scored a direct hit. 
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The Air Liaison Party grunted satisfaction, 
then radioed: “Don’t bomb another foot north. 
The concussion is bouncing our troops around. 
Confine your hits within 30 yards to the south.” 
The remaining planes did just that and the 
soldiers moved forward again. 

It was about this time that Lt Ewing Crutch- 
field, a dive-bomber pilot, got his radio jeep 
assignment to another Army division, on the 
right flank of the First Cavalry. 

He reported in and was told by the command- 


ing general: “We don't believe in close air sup- 
port. As a matter of fact, the 


closest air support we want is 
1,000 yards from our troops.” 
Somewhat discouraged, Crutch- 
field went to work flying a tiny 
Stinson observation plane as a 


He 


helped remove a post office and 


spotter for the artillery. 


several big gun emplacements 
by directing gunfire and air 
strikes. 
cal opinion of air support. he 
left shortly after to join Capt 
Godolphin’s unit. 

At that time, the Ist Cavalry- 
men had occupied high land 


But because of the lo- 





only a patch of scrub brush to hit. 
His bomb bounced just off the crest of the 
ridge, on the Japanese side. His wingman fol- 
lowed in, cloaking the ridge in smoke and flying 
debris. The cavalrymen cheered the performance 
as though it were a touchdown in a football 
game. One of the Army patrols moved up at 
once, walking over the ridge with no opposition. 
They found eight machine gun positions and 15 
mortar emplacements. There were dead Japa- 
nese about, but no live ones. The enemy sur- 
vivors were bandy-legging it in retreat to a point 
more than a half-a-mile away 
across the Marakina River. 
The doubting general, now 
asked 


his 


convinced, Godolphin 


how soon own division 
could have the same kind of 
air support. Gen Mudge re- 
minded his infantry cohort that 
the planes would have to bomb 
a lot closer than 1,000 yards. 
to which the doubting General 
replied: 

“I don’t give a damn how 
close they hit!” 
with dive- 
some 


In connection 


bomber accuracy com- 





west of the Pasig River, and 
had taken the 
plant. They were opposing Jap 


Balera water 
forces on a ridge in front of the 
Marakina River. The enemy positions on the 
ridge were causing considerable trouble with 
their heavy machine gun and mortar fire. The 
Japs had also launched several abortive Banzai 
attacks, making the infantry’s situation general- 
ly uncomfortable. 

When Crutchfield arrived, Godolphin was 
working in the water tower at which the enemy 
fired frequently, but without much accuracy. 
Godolphin had run wire from the tower to his 
radio jeep and was doing his broadcasting only 
150 yards from the Japanese ridge. Gen Mudge 
called a strike regardless of the close quarters. 

When the air strike arrived, Godolphin had 
some prominent spectators in the tower, both 
Gen Mudge and the doubting commander of the 
right flank Manchester, the strike 
leader, was instructed to hit the ridge on its 


division. 


further slope because an explosion on the near 
side would have sent bomb fragments whistling 
into the Army infantry. While a lively firefight 
went on below, Manchester made his run with 
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ments were made by captured 
AA Their 


antiaircraft was fairly intense 


Japanese gunners. 

in some areas and planes were 
lost by Army fighter outfits and medium and 
The 


ever, were not shot at quite so often because the 


heavy bomber squadrons. marines, how- 
Japanese had no intention of divulging their po- 
sition to “the little planes that dive.” The Jap 
gunners were frankly afraid that a few shots 
might anger the dive-bomber pilots into retalia- 
tion. They had heard what could happen to AA 
positions when the SBDs came down. 


® MARINE PLANES covered infantry and gue- 
rilla landings at Burias Island, Masbete, Capul. 
Biri, and Nasugou. On 10 March, the Corsairs 
joined in the air support for the landing of the 
41st Division at San Mateo on Mindanao, second 
largest island in the Philippines. The Marines 
were in support during the Basilian landing in 
the Sulu Archipelago. The performance was re- 
peated in the landing on Panay on March 18. 
Five fighter squadrons covered the landing on 
Cebu. This action was followed by constant 
close-air support missions throughout the Cebu 
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Col Clayton C. Jerome, left, and Magzambo staff officers, Moret Field, Zamboanga. 
Tail of riddled Zeke hangs over sign which reads ‘They have no tails in Zamboanga.” 


and the Negros island operations. 

VMB 611, a medium-bomber unit up from the 
Solomons, joined Marine and other air units in 
covering landings in April at Sanga Sanga, Bon- 
gao, and Jolo in the Sulu group. Marine fighters 
and bombers also provided air cover for inva- 
sion operations at Malabang. Parang, Cotabato, 
and Dumaguete in the Philippines. 


® MEANWHILE, the divisions of the 6th Army 
met fanatical enemy resistance in the mountain 
ranges between Baguio and Balete Pass. At 
Balete Pass, the Japanese were fighting a rear- 
guard action in a mountain fortress. The heavy 
crossfire from their cave positions disputed any 
entrance into the Pass, though artillery batteries 
had blanketed the area for days. 

Gen Mitchell’s pilots, already staging for an- 
other campaign, were called in. For five days of 
constant bombing. the SBDs pinpointed the 
enemy positions. Then the infantry moved in 
against feeble resistance. Japanese dead, hun- 
dreds of them, littered the target area, and many 
more bodies were found where the dive bombers 


had caught a Jap reinforcement column moving 
up to the Pass from Baguio. 

The raids against the mountain targets wound 
up the assignments on Luzon for the SBD groups 
which had moved from field to field, behind the 
advancing infantry they were supporting. Be- 
fore the marines left. Gen Krueger of the Sixth 
Army sent his farewell message to them. It con- 
cluded: 

“The war record of the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing is emblazoned with one success after an- 
other, from the bitter days at Guadalcanal, where 
they won the Presidential Unit Citation, to 
Luzon, where their record speaks for itself and 
from praises uttered by men of the Sixth Army 
who have done the land fighting.” 


‘“‘Magszambo” and the Final Phases 
#@ $‘THOUGH THE PHILIPPINES CAMPAIGNS were 
exclusively an Army ground force-guerilla opera- 
tion, aviation marines made one beachhead. It 
was at Zamboanga on the island of Mindanao on 
March 10. The landing force comprised the 
staffs and groundcrewmen of the Marine Air 
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Groups. Their mission was to set up an air 
base from which the Corsairs of MAG 12 and 
the SBDs of MAG 32 could operate. Com- 
manded by Col Clayton Jerome, the combined 
unit was called “Magszambo.” 

The marines coming ashore from the landing 
craft were greeted on the beach by a single 
cobra, hood flared and poised to strike. The 
reptile’s exact fate is unknown, but on the third 
night ashore, the Japanese launched a counter- 
attack against the airfield. The marines, many 
of whom had not fired a rifle in combat, set up 
defense lines and spent the night in fox holes, 
guarding the perimeter. 

The attack was repulsed by troops of the 41st 
Division, but the enemy retreated only as far as 
the hills near the airfield. To eradicate them, 
the fighter planes were staged in from their base 
at Leyte. This provided a prime opportunity for 
the infantry to witness close air support from 
take-off to landing. The Japanese were so close 
their mortar shells were landing on the strip. 
As in the fight for Bloody Nose Ridge at Peleliu. 
the Corsairs took off. circled, and dropped their 
bombs in plain sight of their own field. 

Later. the Corsairs used another facet of the 
support technique. Artillery observers, pinned 
down by enemy fire. could not move in close 
enough to spot for their own artillery. The 
marines dropped Napalm bombs between the 
observers and the Japanese. throwing up a fire 
screen behind which the observers crawled up to 
better positions in perfect safety. 

Five days after the landing. Magszambo was 
in regular operation off Moret field which had 
been named in honor of Col Paul Moret. a Firsi 
Wing Staff officer killed earlier in the war in a 
New Caledonia air crash. After the transfer of 
MAG 14 to Okinawa. the arrival of MAG 24 
at Malabang with Groups 12 and 32 at Zam.- 
boanga placed the entire Philippine complement 
of the Air Arm on one island. 


® On Apri 9, when troops of the 41st Army 
Division made a shore-to-shore landing from 
Zamboanga to Jolo Island in the Sulu Achi- 
pelago, the K-ration Air Liaison jeeps went 
along. By this time. the sight of the jeeps with 
their Marine insignias was a matter of course 
to the infantrymen. Close air support was no 
longer novel or a matter of unusual interest 
to the soldiers. It was always there now. It 
always worked. It was now just a part of the 
first team. 

During the drive against Davao on Mindanao 


14 


during April and early May, air support again 
became of prime importance to the infantry. 
There. however, the pilots found the ground 
troops had been a little too well indoctrinated. 
The infantry was apt to call for planes to hit 
a pinpoint target that any hard-driving rifle 
squad could have taken. However, such en- 
thusiasm was much preferred to indifference. 
Gen Eichelberger of the Eighth Army later com- 
mended the Marine squadrons highly for the 
blows that they dealt enemy supply lines, troop 
concentrations, and artillery networks along the 
jungle trails of Mindanao. 


@ MARINE activiry fanned out into a new 
theater of operations from Philippine bases when 
its squadrons provided day cover on April 30 
for the convoys carrying Australian troops in- 
vading Borneo in the Sadau-Tarakan Island area. 
This landing and close support for Australian 
forces was repeated in July when Mitchell bomb- 
ers at the First Wing hit invasion targets in the 
Brunei Bay area on the west coast of Borneo. 


® Tue Dovcras DAuNTLEss continued to 
ignore their “obsolete” status as military air- 
craft throughout the balance of the Philippines 
campaign. They performed as ably at Mindanao 
as they had back along the trail to the Battle 
of Midway. Though they were as beloved by 
the Marines and the infantry as the family 
Model T. one squadron of SBDs was finally re- 
placed, after an appropriate ceremony. by the 
bigger, faster. and longer-ranged Curtiss SB2C 
Helldivers. 

Eight of the SB2Cs were given, as one of their 
first routine targets. a large, white building at 
Korondal, northwest of Davao. But, it was an 
off-day. All eight planes missed the target com- 
pletely. The last SB2C pilot came back a little 
disgruntled. He reported, “I pulled out so low 
I could see in the windows. Don’t see why you 
want us to bomb it. There isn’t anything inside 
the building.” 

That mission was typical of many of the later 
strikes. Not the misses. but the lack of targets. 
Additional missions were carried out in the 
Sarangani Bay area on July 12. in support of a 
landing by troops of the 24th Division: but the 
big Philippine show was over. 

In retrospect, the marines felt that it had 
been a rather good performance. It had sold 
the Sixth and Eighth Armies on close air in- 
fantry support. Marine style. 

To be continued 








Waste 





® THE MEETING WAs FoR 0900, I WAS A LiT- 
and when I entered the bat- 
commander's office the other \ 
commanders already there. They looked 
uncomfortable. The old man looked grim and 
the S-4 looked smug. 
| had an idea what it was. 

“Nice of you to come. McGurk,” said the old 
man, unnecessarily sarcastic I thought. “We're 


tle late in arriving 
talion company 


were 


Something was up and 


discussing this requisition I’m supposed to sign 

10 shelter halves. 20 shovels. 3 helmets. 15 
liners. Now look at this salvage report-—2 shelter 
halves. 4 shovels. no helmets. 5 liners. . . 

“At the risk of being trite. let me say that the 
war is over. And so are the days of free and 
easy expending. We have budgets now. gentle- 
men. Salvage in the service means that if you 
dont turn in an old sock. you don't get a new 
one. If you don't turn in a worn out pair of 
shoes. you dont get a new pair. If you dont 
turn in an old poncho, you don't get a new 
do you follow me? 
this 


back to your companies. 


poncho 


“Tm tearing up bloody — requisition. 
You re going to go 
check your outfits. and submit another requisi- 
tion to the S-4 by 1600 tomorrow. I 
that you look under the tent decks, in the Gl] 
cans, and in your storerooms for discarded gear. 
But before you do that | want to hear your ideas 


on salvage. Perhaps we can boil them down into 


suggest 


a standing operating procedure that will prevent 
a recurrence of this sort of thing. What have you 
done about it. Miller?” 

“Well. sir.” Bob Miller, who has A Company. 
took in a deep breath and I could see that he 


u can’t get new gear without some old gear to turn in. 


Base Plate MeGurk... | 


Not, Want Not 


was thinking fast. “After our last meeting | gave 
all my lieutenants a pep talk. Then we posted a 
company memo concerning the importance of 
conserving clothing and equipment and_ the 
necessity of salvaging it when it became worn 
out or broken. In the memo we also stated that 
we would check any man for the value of the 
articles he had missing.” 

“lve been doing that.” interrupted Pete Ross 
who has headquarters company. “I’ve not only 
checked 90 per cent of my company for amounts 
ranging from fifteen cents to two dollars but 
I’ve nearly driven the first sergeant over the hill 
with all the paper work.” 

“Besides that.” Bob added, 
that some of these kids would rather buy a new 
pair of socks than wash their dirty ones.” 

“What else have you done about it?” 

“Well. sir. that’s about all.” Bob concluded. 
marking 


“Tm convinced 


“What have you been doing abou 
clothing and equipment? If this is properly done 
it is naturally easier to identify any loose gear 
vou find lying around or thrown in the GI can.” 

“We do it the usual way. Colonel.” Bob an- 
swered. “The boot camp that 
they're supposed to mark all their gear. I try 
to check for markings on all of my inspections 
and so do my officers. We get the same excuses 


men learn in 


everyone else does, The stamp pad is missing. or 
the stamp is broken, the PX is out of ink—all 
of the usual excuses.” 

“T oo further than that.” added Pete Ross. 
“TL hold my NCOs responsible and make them 
bear down on the men in their squads. But what 
happens? Any gear that isn't marked the men 
hide under their pads and claim that it’s in the 
laundry or already turned in for salvage.” 
the old 


“Take your company roster and after 


“Try this system of marking.” man 
suggested, 
two 


each man’s name put his initials. If any 


men have the same initials tack on a separate 


Salvage is a headache 


t only to these company commanders, but to others throughout the Corps. Here 


a method, the “chit system’. 


that will cut down wasting of salvageable articles 
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number so you can tell them apart. Keep this 
list in your company storeroom or office and 
always have it on hand when you issue clothing 
or equipment. When a man draws something 
have him mark it then and there. If he doesn't 
have a name stamp, have a bucket of paint and 
some stencils handy and mark it for him with 
his initials. The main thing is to be damned 
sure that everything is marked before it leaves 
your storeroom. 

“As for your system, Ross, you’re right in 
holding your NCOs responsible. But the better 
the system is, the easier it is for the NCOs to do 
their jobs and the greater the chances for suc- 
cess. Any other ideas?” 

“We have what you might call a credit sys- 
tem,” volunteered Charlie Dodd who has B 
Company. “The first thing we did was to make 
up some ‘chits’ with a place for a man’s name, 
rank, and platoon. Also a line for the date. a 
line for a signature, and a space simply headed 
‘item.’ Whenever a out 
socks. torn web equipment, or the like he turns 
them into the company storeroom. In return he 
gets a chit completed and signed by the property 
At the same time the property ser- 
or a card 


man has some worn 


sergernt. 
geant logs this information in a book 
file if you prefer. The chit, when displayed at 
inspection, shows that the man has turned in 
his worn out gear and at the same time has put 
in for a replacement. 

“From the property sergeant’s record we have 
up-to-the-minute dope on just what the company 
needs. When the requisition is filled and we 
issue clothing or equipment, each man turns in 
his chits and receives the items noted. It’s a 
good idea, weve found, so far as clothing is 
concerned to note the sizes both on the chit and 
in the chit record.” 

“What makes you think that this chit system 
makes the men turn in their gear for salvage 
anymore than they do now?” Bob Miller wanted 
to know. 

Charlie Dodd had an answer: 

“The men will play ball if you give them a 
chance. The usual system of turning in gear 
every second Tuesday or every Saturday is easy 
on the property sergeant but hard on the rest of 
the men. No one wants a lot of worn out socks, 
ripped trousers, or motley looking skivvy shirts 
cluttering up their locker. However, if they can 
turn them in at any time and receive a chit, then 
it’s just as easy to take them to the company 
storeroom as it is to the GI can. Of course if 
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some joker doesn’t have a chit when he draws 
an item of clothing or equipment, then he’s 
checked for the amount which brings us back 
to the question of checkages.” 

“Checking a man’s pay is all right if it is 
done properly,” the Colonel said. “But im- 
properly done it does more harm than good. 
You realize that it is possible to have gear lost 
or stolen in spite of everything a man may do to 
safeguard it. In such cases, it is not right to 
check him. On the other hand, if the man has 
been careless he should be checked. That’s some- 
times hard to determine. The only advice I can 
give is for you to require a man to report any 
lost or stolen item immediately to his squad 
lcader. It is much easier to investigate immedi- 
ately than a week or month afterwards. If a man 
doesn't report a loss as soon as it occurs you can 
he pretty sure that he is guilty of carelessness. 

“Here’s another point on checkages. If a man 
retes being checked for more than a few cents, 
he also rates some sort of punishment. In my 
comnany at the beginning of the war, anyone 
checked over one dollar received three hours 
evtra police duty. Anyone che-ked over two 
dollars received six hours EPD and so on. This 
will discourage the type Miller referred to when 
he said that some men would rather pay a few 
cents for a new pair of socks than wash the 
dirty ones. Also if there are too many checkages 
in any one sauad, get a new squad leader becavse 
if a squad leader is really doing his job, his 
men won't be careless with their gear.” 

“One more thing.” the S-4 chimed in as we all 
stood up to leave. “If you birds will vse Charlie 
Dodd's chit svstem, I'll play ball with you. In- 
stead of turning in your salvaged gear once a 
month, bring it around every Saturday. I'll give 
your property sergeant a chit for it and keep a 
record mvself. It will be to your advantage since 
you won't have that gear cluttering up your 
company storeroom. And it will help me since it 
will give me a running account of the salvage 
situation within the battalion as well as an up-to- 
the minute estimate of our shortages.” 

“Oh, McGurk!” The Colonel’s voice nailed me 
just as I reached the door. “Are you all straight 
now on this salvage proposition?” 

I think ... that is, I’m sure my) 
company can work it out... .” 

“You'd better,” he interrupted and his smil: 
was frosty: “You'd better.” 

Now why does he always pick on me? 

US @ MC 
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Russian Artillery—1941-1945 


By LtCol H. G. de Watteville, C.B.E., late R.A. 


e THE SCARCITY OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 
ihe organization and work of the Russian artil- 
lery during the recent German-Soviet War is to 
he regretted since much that occurred during this 
conflict must prove of high interest to all gun- 
ners. 

For the previous two centuries the Artillery 
Service had been the pride of the Russian Army. 
its complete failure in the war of 1914-17 had 
come as a shock to Russian soldiers. It could, 
however, be mainly attributed to the faulty sys- 
tem of supplying beth material and ammunition 
to the troops not only during but long before 
that war: it could not discredit the human mate- 
rial. Still. after the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 no effectual steps appear to have been taken 
to restore the Russian artillery to its pristine pre- 
eminence until, in 1937, as a result of the politi- 
cal crisis that convulsed the Red Army, Gen 
Ni‘ olai Voronov was appointed head of the Ar- 
tillery Service. This forceful character, then 38 
vears of age, forthwith set about re-educating 
the Russian gunners in the traditions of which 
they had once been justly proud. His belief in 
the cannon as the main element of strength of 
the Red Army was profound; his energy was 
unbounded. 

By 1939 Marshal Voroshilov, then Commissar 
for Defense, could report to the Supreme Soviet 
that the fire-power of the Russian artillery -had 
been trebled. This statement was not far from 
the truth, though its further implications appear 
to have escaped all military critics at the time. 
This circumstance arose from the fact that the 
Germans in their frenzied haste to re-arm and 
to create a “new model” army had _ neglected 
their artillery arm. The doctrine had been 
evolved that artillery had lost much of its sig- 
nificance, so German military authorities de- 
voted themselves wholeheartedly to the devel- 
opment of their “flying cannon”—the dive-bomb- 
ers, to work with large, fast-moving, tank for- 


From the JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY as 
printed in THE FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL, 


mations, while they pinned their faith to the 
trench-mortar as the supporting weapon of in- 
fantry. But Voronov, whilst increasing the ac- 
tual number of cannon to be manned by his gun- 
ners, had also made every effort to improve 
their mobility; and this fact was incorrectly ap- 
praised abroad—at least by German critics. 
Russians and Germans may be said to have pro- 
ceeded in contrary directions. 


@® Meanwui te, Marshal Voronov had proved 
true to type. In conjunction with Gen Viktor 
Tikonov, during the Soviet-Japanese “small war” 
of 1938 in Manchuria he evolved methods of ar- 
tillery fire which were a prelude to the develop- 
ments of 1942-43. These experiments were con- 
tinued in Finland during early 1940 when Voro- 
nov broke through the Mannerheim Line by 
means of massed fire. So in the end both future 
belligerents had evolved, by starting from some- 
what similar reasoning, a somewhat dissimilar 
doctrine. The Germans had been influenced by 
the experiences gained during the Spanish Civil 
War where the power of artillery never predomi- 
nated. The Red Army, on the other hand, had 
defeated first the Japanese and then the Finns 
largely by means of their batteries. Yet both 
parties had this much in common: each sought 
to find a “center of gravity” in the enemy’s front 
against which there could be brought to bear an 
overwhelming volume of fighting power. But 
the German planned to obtain such a result by 
tank and dive-bomber—and he did obtain what 
he wanted in 1939-40, whilst the Russian relied 
more upon a slower development of fire-power 
and upon cannon. The opening phase of war in 
1941 thus found two opposing theories of arma- 
ment at grips. 

It is not yet perfectly clear what actually took 
place during those early months of the war, but 
it is at least possible, and more than probable, 
that the Germans suddenly, and long before the 
close of the year, became aware that their arm, 
designed and equipped for rapid offensive prog- 
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ress and relying upon massive attacks by tanks 


dive-bombers, was deficient in artillery. 


the 
European arsenals during the winter of 1941-42 


and 
Hence frantic search throughout occupied 
for every type of cannon and howitzer that could 
be despatched to the East where the excellent 
and numerous German trench-mortars were be- 
ing held at arm’s length by the superior Russian 


rhe lacked 


trench-mortars. created 


cannon. Russians. on their side. 


Consequently Voronoy 
a special supply branch for the production ol 
these weapons and their ammunition. Neverthe- 
less. as fast as the Germans began to bring up 
batteries equipped with Finnish, Belgian. Hun- 
garian. Dutch, French. Czech. and Rumanian 
weapons, so the Russians became more and more 
hard pressed to produce reinforcing units of 
medium and heavy guns to counter this new ar- 
tillery. It was during this year that the provi- 


the Allies 


might be regarded as having proved of the great- 


sion of war material to Russia by 


est assistance to the Red Army. Even “a little” 
might at that time have signified “very much.” 
® THE FIRST OCCASION on which Voronoy 


could bring any concentration of fire against the 


Germans was before Moscow at the end of 1941. 


Heavy Russian 280mm howitzers ponderously 
pass in 


review in Moscow's 


Red Square. 











these 
attempts could not achieve anything very con 


But his resources were still so limited that 
siderable; they could only be regarded as pun) 
efforts compared with what was to come fron 
1943 onwards. Nevertheless, during 1942, by 
withdrawing one artillery regiment from every 
the Red 


create a considerable mobile artil- 


infantry division of Army. Voronoy 
managed to 
lery reserve. The first cecasion on which Voro- 
nov could employ this new artillery reserve was 
before Stalingrad whither he had dis. 
patched as representalive of the Supreme Soviet 
command. On 19 November 1942, the first great 
Soviet the 


north and south of Stalingrad; 5.000 pieces com- 


been 


counteroffensive was launched to 
posing Voronov’s reserve were sent into action 
almost at one stroke; on one single day they fired 
about 700,000 rounds. The next ten weeks of 
fighting proved the value of Voronov’s theory, 
tactics. and organization in a planned offensive. 
It still remained to be seen how his conclusion 
When in 


their 


would conform to defensive action. 
July 1943 the Germans 
offensive effort against the huge Russian salient 
at Kurks., they attacked simultaneously from 
north and south with every tank and gun they 


could muster. The fighting and the casualties 


launched final 


of course, perhaps the 
In the end the Rus- 


—Com- 


were. proportionately 
heaviest known in the war. 
sian gunners defeated the German assaults 
pletely in the north of the salient, while they 
could admit of only a partial lack of success to 
the south. where they had to withdraw some 
thirty miles. Voronov’s triumph was complete. 

From that moment the Russian artillery swept 
all before it. 
Russian Air Force. recreated by Stalin by the 


Powerfully assisted by the new 


side of the squadrons existing in 1941. it went 
The new Russian 


on trom success to success. 
aeroplanes came into action to assist the bat- 
teries just as fast as production began to falter 
that 
casualties In men and material could never re- 
cover from the terrific losses of 1941-1943. So 


the tilting of the balance continued rapidly. 


in Germany. It became clear German 


The most powerful German defenses were soon 
smashed at one blow: so during 1943-44 the 
greater German “hedgehogs” ( field-fortresses | 
fell one by one. Right down to the end the Rus- 
sian guns continued to crush a German resist- 
ance that was weakening all the time. 

Very little indeed can be gleaned from pub- 
lished sources concerning Russian artillery or- 
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Russian 203mm howitzer in firing position on the German front. Russian handling 
of guns is bold—favoring self-propelled units and over-radical artillery tactics. 


eanization. There exists no doubt that the Rus- 
sians organized and employed in the field whole 
artillery divisions and even corps. These were 
used as independent formations for tactical pur- 
poses and were handled in the field in a manner 
approximating infantry divisions. In all press 
reports the repeated reference to Russian artil- 
lery firing over open sights as though this were 
a very usual proceeding seems to point to a 
regular practice of thrusting forward the guns 
to point blank range. The mention of artillery 
units and sub-units playing a leading role in 
street fighting during the capture of fortified 
towns would show a very bold handling of the 
euns, and their close connection with infantry. 
The employment of independent mobile artil- 
ery formations combined with the practice of 
firing over open sights appears to lie at the root 
of one of the most interesting developments of 
the war. Such a use of batteries and artillery 


formations for the mobile close support of the 
assault has been criticized by many authorities 
as being necessitated by the lack, which was ex- 
perienced, of any highly developed system of 
communications, as well as by the absence of 
adequately trained personnel to man such a sys- 
tem in the Red Army. Russian artillery tech- 
nique is said to have been not very highly de- 
veloped. Hence the desire for the simplest meth- 
ods. These are views which may be true, yet it 
is possible to qualify them with the fact that this 
short-range use of guns seemed congenial to the 
Russian mind and that the Russians never shrank 
from hazarding losses in men and material which 
an Anglo-American commander would have 
hesitated to incur. 

There can be no question that the policy paid. 
Here is a description, taken from The Soviet War 
News, of the artillery work during the Russian 
break through the Germano-Rumanian position 
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at Jassy-Kishinev on August 20, 1944. The 
Russians assuredly there enjoyed a most definite 
artillery superiority: and their success was as 
complete as any realized during the whole war. 
“At 9 a.m. several thousand guns and mortars 
began pounding the enemy trenches, with the 
object of inflicting heavy casualties. For the 
first quarter of an hour the guns fired at maxi- 
mum speed. Then gradually they eased off. The 
batteries moved their fire to specific targets, pre- 
viously charted. While the heavy batteries con- 
centrated on reducing the more formidable tar- 
gets, the light batteries moved out to open posi- 
tions, firing point-blank at front line pillboxes 
and trenches. The long range divisional guns 
dealt with the enemy’s artillery, staff HQs, com- 
munication junctions, and assembly points for 
reserve. Mass raids by our aircraft added more 
weight to the punches of the artillery. During 
the sevond hours of the barrage, while the tanks 
and infantry were preparing to go into action, 
‘e artillery gave the enemy trenches another 
revnding, and the infantry went into the attack. 
When they had approached to within 150 and 
20 vards of the bursts, the fire shifted deeper 
into the defenses. The further the infantry and 
tenks penetrated, the fiercer the barrage became. 
After the two hours’ bombardment a wide gap 
was formed. The havoc was such that our units 
advanced eight miles in the first few hours. 
sustaining but slight casualties.” In this case 
the densitv of the Russian guns was about 225 
guns per kilometer. (360 guns per mile)* The 
German defenses—six successive lines in depth 
—are said to have been overrun in 51% hours: 
the speed of this Russian advance was un- 
doubtedly remarkable; it seems almost in- 
credible if judged by standards applicable to 
1916. 


® IN RESISTING TANK ATTACKS, again, the ar- 
tillery and infantry worked in close contact. The 
Russian object was primarily to break the tank 
assault by gunfire before it could reach the in- 
fentrv of the defense. Should this process fail, 
or should it not seem feasible, they would at- 
tempt to lure the German tanks into what they 
termed a “fire-bag’—that is, to draw them on, 
then encircle and eventually destroy them by 
close range fire. For this purpose they always 
planned to keep an artillery reserve in hand. 
Artillery was declared by Voronov himself to be 


*The Russians claimed to have used as high as 350 guns 
per kilometer (560 guns per mile) of front. 
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chief weapon against the tank. 

In order to insure surprise the handling o! 
the Russian guns might be considered to be bold 
in the extreme. To quote one instance: in De 
cember 1943, during Vatutin’s attempts made 
with the Ist Ukrainian Group to regain the 
great Zhitomir main road to the west of Kiey, 
his batteries first began to conduct a normal 
creeping barrage. But time was urgent so the 
guns were suddenly pushed forward to point 
blank range where they rapidly smothered the 
enemy's positions. As might be expected, it was 
owing to this audacity, so frequently possible 
on account of the Russian superiority in num- 
bers and material, if not also owing to the de- 
cline in the German firepower, that these force- 
ful artillery tactics conduced to a great exten- 
sion in the use of the self-propelled gun. The 
speed, the head-on armor, and the readiness for 
action which were developed in this type of 
weapon were found effective, and this circum- 
stance led to a rapid increase in the numbers of 
self-propelled units; in fact the SP gun seems 
finally to have entered largely into the organiza- 
tion not only of the normal artillery division 
but also of the tank formation. The heavier 
types of SP weapons might be moved by rail 
to within 60 miles of their fighting destination 
which they might then reach in about three more 
hours. The guns fired, as a rule, over open 
sights and engaged visible targets. 


® IN DRAWING ANY DEDUCTIONS, which may be 
applicable to artillery, from this German-Soviet 
war, it would be wise to bear in mind some of 
the general conditions which affected this stu- 
pendous struggle. First, the scale of the area 
and the distance over which the operations 
ranged and the transports worked. Second, the 
diversity of climate prevalent in western Russia 
which profoundly affected strategy and equip- 
ment. Third, the enormous manpower reserve 
pos:essed by the Soviet Union. Fourth, the im- 
mense and distant dispersion of Russian sources 
of raw materials and war factories which placed 
a great proportion of Russia’s war industries out 
of reach of aerial, let alone ground attack. With 
such advantages in hand, not to mention the 
steady influx of Allied war material, already 
mentioned, and the all-important results achieved 
by the Allied Air Force, the Red Army could 
afford, from the time of the Stalingrad opera- 
tions onwards at least, to indulge in far more 
venturesome tactics than the Germans. US @ MC 
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With the Reserves 








5th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 


5th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
230 "G" Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 
LtCol William F. Thyson, Jr., Commanding 


@ WASHINGTON’S OWN, THE 5TH INFANTRY 
Battalion, can rightly boast of colorful service 
in the United States Marine Corps. It is the 
outgrowth of the 401st Company, the first volun- 
teer Marine reserve company to be organized. 
The 40]st was recruited in June and July of 
1929. That summer at Quantico the company 
took four out of five available trophies for vari- 
ous military accomplishments. The entire com- 
pany qualified for honors with the pistol. In 
those days the outfit consisted of only 56 men, 
mostly D.C. policemen and firemen, all World 
War I veterans. They were commanded by Col 
(then Capt) Harvey L. Miller. Quite a few of 
the original company who enlisted in 1929 re- 
mained on duty to serve with the Marines in 
World War II. 

Col Miller’s company grew up fast. By 1934 
the 401st was one of eight companies that com- 
posed a compact Fleet Marine Force battalion, 
the Sth. In 1940 the outfit was again reorgan- 
ized, this time into a five-company battalion. 
Col Miller commanded this battalion, while Col 
William Stickney, Col Justice M. Chambers, Lt 
Col Alfred H. Marks, and LtCol William J. Bur- 
rows commanded companies. 

Under a law which permits enlisted men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps Reserve to be ap- 
pointed to Annapolis, the 5th sent as many as 
from 9 to 23 candidates a year. Most of them 
graduated and are now serving in the Marine 
Corps or Navy. 

In those days materials and space weren't so 
easy to come by as they are today. Appropria- 
tions were scarce. Up until 1934 all enlisted men 
in the battalion bought their own shoes and were 
furnished only a scant khaki outfit. The rest 
came out of their own pockets. When band in- 
struments, music pouches, guidons were needed, 
avain hands were thrust deep into pockets. The 
battalion, handicapped by the lack of an armory, 


performed its drills in the streets. It was during 
one of these drills that a facetious civilian re- 
ferred to them as “flag wavers.” “Do you know,” 
asked Capt Otho L. Rogers, “of a better flag to 
wave?” Rogers later gave his life on Guadal- 
canal, the battalion’s first casualty. 

Now facilities for the 5th have greatly im- 
proved. The headquarters and armory are located 
in the old Boys Club building at 230 “G” Street, 
NW. A modern gymnasium complete with two 
basketball courts provide space for recreation 
and inclement weather drills. The gym is also 
suitable for social events, such as dances. 

Battalion Headquarters also contains adminis- 
trative offices, locker and shower rooms, wash 
rooms, and the bed of an old swimming pool. 
The latter, it is expected, will be converted into 
a small bore rifle range in the future. 

The 5th is presently commanded by LtCol 
William F. Thyson, Jr. Col Thyson, who was a 
member of the original battalion in its younger 
days, had a long term of overseas service in the 
recent war. He was first a headquarters battal- 
ion commander on Guadalcanal. Later he be- 
came a battalion executive officer in the 5th 
Marines. He was then a regimental operations 
officer and an infantry operations officer with 
the 4th Marine Division at Saipan, Tinian, and 
Iwo, earning a Bronze Star. 

The Table of Organization calls for a full 
recruitment of 1000 officers and men, including 
Naval medical personnel. As of April 1947 the 
total strength was only 46 men—13 officers and 
33 enlisted men. Since Marine Corps Reserve 
week, in which recruiting was pushed to the 
utmost, this number was increased greatly. Ad- 








This is the third of new series in the 
GAZETTE designed to acquaint the regulars 
with what the reserves are doing. All or- 
ganized reserve units are requested to for- 
ward news letters and photographs as often 
as the activities of their organization war- 
rant. 
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New Reserve Units 






® In THe Marcu IssvE a complete directory of the then activated organized reserve 
units was published. Since that time the following have been organized: 


Company D, 

Ist Infantry Battalion, USMCR 

Bldg. # 31, Naval Ammunition Depot 
Lake Denmark, Dover, New Jersey 


ith Infantry Battalion 
Naval Air Station 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Company D 
5th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Room 6, 111 Union Street 


Cumberland, Maryland 


9th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
(change of address) 

94 Streeter Drive 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Company D 

11th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Bldg. # 107, Baxter General Hospital 
Spokane, Washington 

12th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Hangar #2, Treasure Island 

San Francisco, California 

15th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Old Appraisers’ Store Building 

21st Street and Avenue A 

Galveston, Texas 

3d 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Air Station 

Atlanta, Georgia 

4th 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
U. S. Naval Berthing Facility 

Swan Island, Portland, Oregon 


5th 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
Marine Corps Armory 

22d and Oak Streets 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 

llth Amphibian Tractor Battalion, USMCR 
Annex 3, U. S. Naval Amphibious Base 
Little Creek, Virginia 

12th Amphibian Tractor Battalion, USMCR 
Hangar #2, Treasure Island 

San Francisco, California 

15th Engineer Company, USMCR 

495 Sumner Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

16th Engineer Company, USMCR 

City Market 

Roanoke, Virginia 

17th Engineer Company, USMCR 

U.S. Naval Berthing Facility 

Swan Island, Portland, Oregon 

18th Engineer Company, USMCR 

404 Commercial Street 

Portland, Maine 

20th Engineer Company, USMCR 
Naval Ordnance Plant 

South Charleston, West Virginia 

13th Signal Company, USMCR 

MB, U. S. Naval Base 

Philadelphia 12, Pennsylvania 

14th Signal Company, USMCR 

Bldg. # 62, Naval Air Station 

Floyd Bennett Field 

Brooklyn, New York 


® THE FOLLOWING AIR RESERVE UNITS are newly organized: 


VMF 234 

MAD, Naval Air Station 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(from San Diego, California) 


MGCIS 19 
MAD, Naval Air Station 


Grosse Ile. Michigan 





MGCIS 20 
MAD, Naval Air Station 
Dallas, Texas 

MGCIS 21 

MAD. Naval Air Station 
Squantum, Massachusetts 
MGCIS 22 

MAD, Naval Air Station 
Glenview, Illinois 
























dresses made at local high schools, recruiting 
posters, radio interviews, and general high pres- 
sure salesmanship was responsible for this. The 
men enlisting are not all former marines; other 
services, as well as high school students, make 
up the balance. Several of the latter, after a 
short period in the reserves, enlisted in the 
regular Marine Corps. 

As a direct result of the new enlistments 
Company A was formed. When the battalion 
reaches its full strength (three companies) one 
company will remain in Washington, while the 
other two will be transferred to Maryland and 
\lexandria, Virginia. 

Although the Table of Organization calls for 
a band dressed in dress blues, applicants for the 
band have been too few to begin organizing this 
unit. It is hoped that more men apply in the 
near future. 

Battalion officers report that the 5th will begin 
a two-week’s training period at Camp Lejeune 
from 9 August to 23 August. At this time infan- 
try tactics will be studied and the battalion will 
go on maneuvers. 





Fighter Squadron 141, USMCR 


VMF 141, MARTC, NAS 
Oakland, California 
Maj Grant W. Metzger, USMCR, Commanding 
#® VME 141, REORGANIZED AS A RESERVE SQUAD- 
ron in July 1946, was initially based at NAS, 
Livermore, California. Later last year they 
moved to Naval Air Station, Oakland, their pres- 
ent base of operation. 

It was a simple matter to recruit interested 
pilots, but the necessary number of enlisted men 
was not easily forthcoming. Recruiters got busy. 
Newspapers, magazines, and radio stations were 
contacted. Spot announcements revealing the 
value of reserve training were broadcast continu- 
ally by virtually every radio station in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Particular attention was paid 
to the valuable service that could be rendered by 
smaller, neighborhood papers and throw-away 
sheets. Radio interviews were sponsored. Col- 
lege students spread the word on campuses. 
“Earn while you learn” was their watchword. 

By steadily pushing the campaign, the recruit- 
ment of enlisted personnel began to rise. It soon 
went over the 100 mark. The record to date 
reads: 43 pilots in the air with many other 
interested pilots on the standby list, 9 ground 
officers, and 133 enlisted men. 

As the squadron grew, the problems of admin- 
stration grew. All the enlisted men have been 
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Veteran officers and men of Washington’s 
5th line up to sign recruiting papers. 


classified in accordance with their previous ex- 
perience and present desires. Class rooms have 
been made available and instructors assigned. 
Current instruction is being carried on in admin- 
istration, aerology, basic training, carburetors, 
electronics, engine check, instruments, intelli- 
gence, line maintenance, link trainer, metalsmith 
and welding, ordnance, oxygen and CO,, photo- 
graphy, propellors, and transportation. Other 
courses will be added in the future. 

VMF can rightly be proud of its first active 
training period. Although initial scores proved 
to be only satisfactory in high and medium 
altitude gunnery runs, toward the end of the 
period they were excellent. One of the pilots 
posted the high score of 35 hits out of less than 
200 rounds on a banner type of target. He fired 
from overhead runs. Bombing and rocket firing 
were equally satisfactory. On the whole, the 
gunnery proficiency is comparable with regular 
Marine squadrons. 

The 12 men that were assigned to this active 
duty averaged 57 flying hours per pilot in 13 
days of flying. They haven't forgotten how to 
fly; they haven’t forgotten how to shoot. They’re 
not just “weekend warriors” as the San Fran- 
cisco papers used to call them. They are still 
Flying Leathernecks. 


Pr 


hes 
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Keservists of VMF 321 study parts of Corsair engine. Pilots 
fly Corsairs, F6Fs, SNJs, and twin-engined JRBs and SNBs. 


Fighter Squadron 321, USMCR 


VMF 321, NAS 
Anacostia, D.C. 
Capt Samuel G. Middleman, USMCR, Commanding 


® IT was BACK IN FEBRUARY 1943 aT CHERRY 
Point that VMF 321 came into being. And it was 
not long after that the squadron was flying off 
Vella Lavella in the Solomons. When Guadal- 
canal became a rear base. “Hell’s Angels’, as 
they were called. moved up to Guam to take 
part in the milk run bombings of by-passed Jap 
bases. While back in the States for more train- 
ing, the war ended. But the squadron was yet 
to be decommissioned. It went to Japan. 

VMF 321 now operates as an air reserve unit 
out of NAS, Anascostia, D.C. Muster rolls carry 
the names of approximately 230 officers and en- 
listed men. They are fortunate in having at 
their disposal several different types of aircraft. 
including the versatile Corsair, the F6F, the SNJ, 
and twin-engined JRBs and SNBs. 

There are representatives of every wartime 
service in the squadron—marines, sailors, coast- 
guardsmen, soldiers. The balance is made up of 
recruits, the majority of whom are high school 
students. The men have given several different 
reasons for their enlistments. First, they want to 


o4 


be a part of their coun. 
try’s preparedness pro- 
gram. Second, they 
want to keep in touch 
with the military, a 
where 

men 


one is 
with a 
common bond. Third. 
the majority feel that 
the Marine Corps is 
the best branch of the 
Service. 

The squadron is di- 
vided into two parts— 
the pilots and_ the 
ground crews. In ad- 
dition to their flying 
time, the pilots study 
the latest training bul- 
letins and train to fly 
newly modified or de- 
veloped aircraft. Anal- 
ysis of training films is 
an aid to the perfection 
of their flying tech- 
nique. The 
the ground, the techni- 
cians, are engaged in an extensive program of 


place 
among 


men on 


training in aircraft maintenance. 

Bi-weekly drills are called on Saturdays. On 
these Saturdays the regular flight schedule is 
carried out, training classes are held, and actual 
operations are conducted in the engineering. 
communications, and ordnance sections. 

Capt Samuel G. Middleman, who served in the 
Central Pacific and in the Japan area, commands 
the squadron. VMF 321 is not without pilots who 
distinguished themselves overseas. Capt Ray- 
mond C. Holben took part in 46 strikes from 
Munda, Guadalcanal, and Bougainville while 
attached to VMS-B-235. He was awarded the 
DFC and Air Medal for heroism and meritorious 
achievement. IstLt Powhatten M. Kehoe was 
among the first marines to go aboard a carrier 
for duty. He saw action at Okinawa, Iwo, South 
China Sea, and in the Philippines, and was cre- 
dited with two Jap planes. IstLt Chaytor D. 
Mason participated in approximately 20 strikes 
while stationed in the Philippines and China. 

August 15 to 29 is the time set for the annual 
shakedown cruise for VMF 321. They will ge 
to Cherry Point, where they will use a portion 
of the more than $3,000,000 in aviation equip: 
ment set aside for use by air units of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. US # MC 








New Developments 





The New Infantry Battalion 
The Rifle Company 


® IN THE NEW INFANTRY BATTALION (“J” 
Series T/Os), the three rifle companies have 
been changed but little from the H(P) Tables. 
[he present rifle platoon organization based upon 
the fire team still appears to be the most suitable 
erouping of small units for an assault landing. 
The machine gun platoon and the 60mm mortar 
sections remain as before. 

Augmentation of these supporting weapons by 
recoilless rifles or rocket launchers is a question 
which will be answered after the new weapons 
have been tried in the field and when they can 
be procured in necessary quantities. Company 
headquarters has been considerably reduced by 
transfer of all cooks, carpenters, small arms 
mechanics, barbers, etc., to the battalion head- 
quarters and service company. It is intended that 
administration shall be conducted on a battalion 
basis and that messing will be centralized in 
a battalion mess. The post of infantry chief has 
been abolished and the first sergeant now per- 
forms the functions of that post in addition to 
his normal duties. Supernumerary personnel for 
mess duty are retained in the company in order 
to permit rotation of that duty through the 
company at will. From these men must also 
come personnel to man the three antitank rock- 
et launchers now provided the company head- 
qquarters. 


Headquarters and Service Company 


#® BATTALION HEADQUARTERS with a colonel as 
battalion commander and a lieutenant colonel as 
executive officer is now organized into an ad- 
ministrative section, intelligence section, opera- 
tions and training section, and a logistics sec- 
tion. Two clerk typists, and a staff sergeant 
(operations assistant) have been added. 

The communication platoon has been in- 
creased by the inclusion of an amphibious com- 
muncation section having within it the naval 
gunfire spotting team, naval gunfire liaison team. 
and the tactical air control party formerly con- 
tained in the division assault signal company 
(ASCO). The naval aviator performing the 
duties of forward air controller in the tactical 


air control party will perform the additional 
function of assistant S-3 for air. The amphibious 
communication sections of the various infantry 
battalions will be assembled for periodic train- 
ing directly under division or brigade control: 
however, it is considered that normal association 
of the personnel in this section with the infantry 
will result in the mutual understanding, coopera- 
tion, and confidence necessary to produce the 
most effective use of air and naval support. 
An additional wire team has also been added 
to the wire section to provide communication 
to the AT platoon. 

The assault platoon is contained in the H- 
Tables has abolished; flame 
thrower personnel of that platoon have been 
retained in a flame thrower section. As hereto- 
fore, it is contemplated that six flame throwers 
will be in use with twelve others being serviced 
or in transit. 

The antitank platoon at present consists of 
the 37mm gun platoon as contained in the old 
regimental weapons company plus a rocket sec- 
Although long considered obsolete, the 
37mm gun will be retained pending a decision 
as to which of several types of new weapons, 
including the 75mm recoilless rifle, will be 
adopted in place of it. Recent developments have 
greatly increased the armor penetration of the 


been however. 


tion. 


37mm gun. The rocket section, at present con- 
sisting of three two-man rocket launcher teams 
armed with the 2.36 inch rocket launcher, is 
intended to supplement the 37mm gun sections 
in their antitank function. Arming of the sec- 
tion with the 3.5 inch launcher depends upon 
current development of that weapon. 

The 81mm mortar platoon has undergone no 
changes other than the replacement of the 
quarter-ton 4 x 4 truck in each section with a 
one-and-half ton truck. 

An innovation in the infantry battalion is the 
service and supply platoon. Platoon headquar- 
ters consists of a lieutenant with duties as assist- 
ant S-4, transport quartermaster, and 
transport officer. He is assisted by a warrant 
officer (supply officer) and a warrant officer 
(ordnance and munitions officer). The supply 
section is provided with additional personnel to 
handle the problems incidental to battalion prop- 


motor 


55 
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The New Marine Infantry 
Battalion 


based on the "J" series T/Os 

















34 Officers 
2 Warrants 

862 Enlisted 
6 Navy Officers 
17 Navy Enlisted 


921 Total 
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Headquarters & 
Service Company Rifle Company Rifle Company Rifle Company 











13 Officers 7 Officers 

2 Warrants 197 Enlisted 
271 Enlisted 

6 Navy Officers 

17 Navy Enlisted | 
309 Total Company 
Headquarters Rifle Platoon 
a eee —_ 


Battalion 2 Officers 
Headquarters 16 Enlisted 










































































p oon Mortar Section Rifle Platoon 
ae eee -—_— 


Communication - penal 
Platoon 
ee 

3 Officers Machine Gun 

56 Enlisted Platoon Rifle Platoon 


1 Navy Officer ——@ee eee 
1 Officer | 1 Officer 


Antitank 36 Enlisted 42 Enlisted 
Platoon 


eee Mess Section 


1 Officer ee 
44 Enlisted 26 Enlisted Platoon 
| Headquarters 


Mortar 
Piatoon Chaplain Section 1 Officer 
eee ee 3 Enlisted 


1 Officer 1 Enlisted 
45 Enlisted 1 Navy Officer 
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Supply Platoon Dental Section 
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1 Officer 2 Navy Officers 

2 Warrants 3 Navy Enlisted 

44 Enlisted 





















































Flame Thrower Medical Section 
Section ee 


ee | 2 Navy Officers 
17 Enlisted 14 Navy Enlisted — 
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ompany 


Headquarters 13 Enlisted 












































18 Enlisted 





























erty accountability. The service section contains 
the small arm mechanics, carpenters, and bar- 
bers, and will normally pérform the indicated 
services for the entire battalion. The mess sec- 
tion consists of 26 cooks under a master ser- 
geant (mess chief) and will normally operate a 
battalion mess; however, personnel and equip- 
ment are provided for establishment of company 
messes if necessary. In combat the personnel 
of the service, supply, and mess sections will 
provide most of the manpower in the battalion 
dump to handle the details of supply and evacua- 
tion. With the elimination of the motor trans- 
port battalion of the division and the service 
battalion of the brigade, the infantry battalion 
is provided with its own motor transport sec- 
tion in the service and supply platoon. It is 
equipped with eight two-and-half ton trucks. 
seven quarter-ton 4 x 4 trucks, and two quarter 
ton 4 x 4 ambulances. In addition this sec- 


tion is charged with the Ist and 2d echelon 
maintenance of the battalion motor transport 
pool which includes the vehicles of the com- 
munication platoon, the antitank platoon, the 
mortar platoon, and the one-quarter ton 4 x 4 
truck provided for each rifle company. 

In keeping with its independent role the in- 


fantry battalion now has its own chaplain and 
its own dental section, which formerly were pro- 
vided in the regimental headquarters and serv- 
ice company. The size of the medical section 
is unchanged. 


Extension Division. . . 


#® DvRING THE PAST YEAR the Correspondence 
School of the Marine Corps Schools has been 
reorganized and redesignated the Extension Di- 
vision. The objective of the Extension Division 
is to extend to eligible Marine Corps personnel 
the courses of instruction currently given in the 
resident schools at Quantico. 

To achieve this end, the Extension Division 
is now replacing all of the instruction formerly 
offered with new courses paralleling insofar as 
practicable the curricula of the resident Marine 
Corps Schools. 

First to be placed in the hands of students 
was the Officers Basic Extension Course, the 
running mate of The Basic School, an eight- 
month course at Quantico which must be com- 
pleted by newly-commissioned officers of the 
regular Marine Corps. Available to all officers, 
commissioned warrant officers, and warrant offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps and Marine Corps 
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Reserve, as well as to noncommissioned officers 
of the first three pay grades, this course is di- 
vided into 14 subcourses and encompasses an 
estimated student effort of 256 hours. 

As approved by the Commandant, the training 
objective of this course is “to offer a comprehen- 
sive course consisting of those subjects essential 
to the training of personnel in assuming and 
performing general and tactical duties required 
of a platoon and company officer; and to include 
an orientation in the command and staff proce- 
dure at battalion level and the employment of 
supporting arms in coordination with infantry.” 

Preparation of the Officers Basic Extension 
Course and other courses soon to be offered has 
involved a radical departure from previous 
methods. The Extension Division has provided 
for each subcourse a single specially prepared 
text book containing all of the instructional ma- 
terial necessary for its completion. 

At appropriate intervals there are requirement 
lessons covering the preceding study lessons. 
These consist generally of short answer type 
questions and practical work, and must be sent 
in to the Extension Division for grading. 

When he has successfully completed an entire 
course, the student receives a certificate of 
graduation from the Extension Division of the 
Marine Corps Schools and appropriate entries 
are made on his record. The Commandant of 
the Marine Corps has prescribed successful com- 
pletion of certain Extension Courses as a requi- 
site for promotion of officers of the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

The Amphibious Warfare Extension Course— 
Junior, and the Amphibious Warfare Extension 
Course—Senior similarly parallel in their scope 
the professional instruction given in the resident 
Amphibious Warfare School Junior and Senior 
Courses. 

Although many subjects are common to both, 
the Junior Course is divided into two parts—one 
for ground officers and one for aviators. For 
the former, its objective is “to offer a compre- 
hensive course consisting of those subjects essen- 
tial to the training of captains and majors in 
the performance of general duty, command duty 
at battalion level, and staff duties to include the 
regimental combat team, and employment of 
supporting arms in amphibious warfare,” while 
the instruction for the latter covers subjects 
“common to both aviation and ground, with 
additional subcourses on aviation subjects es- 
sential to the training of captains and majors in 


Ji 
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Officers Basic Extension Course 


B-] Basic Indoctrination 
B-2 Administration 2 
B-3 Naval Law ] 
*B-4 Map and Aerial Photo 
Reading 34 
B-5 Basic Individual Training 34 
B-6 Enforcement of Military 
Law and Order 10 
Basic Infantry Tactics 1] 


‘ 
3 
? 


~ 


Signal Communications v) 
Supporting Weapons 13 
Special Operations 12 
Leadership and Troop 

Training 14 
Marine Corps Logistics 7 
Staff Organization, Func- 
tioning and Orders 21 
Amphibious Operations 


Total 


constitute the Officers 


Spec ial Tactical 


Amphibious Warfare Extension Course— 
Junior (Ground) 


General Indoctrination 
: Administration—Part | 
: Naval Law 
Military Government 
Map Reading and Aerial 
Photo Interpretation 
*J-6 Introductory Tactics (A) 
*J-7 Logistics Part | 
*J-8 Staff Organization and 
Functions 
J-9 Military Engineers 
*J-10 Signal Communications 
*J-11 Supporting Arms 
*J-12 Infantry Tactics—Parts I. 
II, and III 
*J.13 Special Operations 
J-14 Training Management (A) 
J-15 Aviation Employment (A) 
*J-16 Amphibious Operations 


\ 
a 
J. 
J- 
J. 
J- 


Total 27] 


*These subcourses constitute the Amphibious War 
fare Extension Course—Junior Special Tactical 
(Ground) 





Vo. Subcourse Hours 


O. Subcourse Hours 


Amphibious Warfare Extension Course— 
Junior (Aviation) 


No. Subcourse Hours 
J-1 General Indoctrination 4 
Administration—Parts | 
and II 31 
Naval Law 15 
Military Government 6 
Map Reading and Aerial 
Photo Interpretation 
Introductory Tactics (B) 
Logistics—Parts I and II 
Staff Organization and 
Functions 
Signal Communications 9 
Supporting Arms 19 
Infantry Tactics—Parts II 
and III 19 
Training Management (B) 7 
Aviation Employment (B) — 53 
Amphibious Operations 31 


Total 271 


*These subcourses constitute the Amphibious War- 
fare Extension Course—Junior Special Tactical 
Aviation ) 


Amphibious Warfare Extension Course— 
Senior 
Vo. Subcourse Hours 

Introductory Review 13 

Staff Organization and 

Functions 25 

Administration 9 

Combat Intelligence 13 

Signal Communication 8 

Tactical Principles 25 

Battalion and Regimental 

Tactics 16 

Special Operations 20 

Supporting Arms and 

Services 

Logistics 

Military Government and 

Legal Principles 

Training Management 

Amphibious Operations 

Tactics and Technique of 

Combined Arms 


Total 














1e performance of aviation duty at group level.” 

For those students, both ground and aviation, 
who wish to concentrate on tactical subjects, a 
special tactical course consisting of the tactical 

ements only of the appropriate Junior Course 
will be made available. A similar special tacti- 

il course will also be offered to basic students, 
the course comprising pertinent elements of the 
Officers Basic Extension Course. 

Junior Courses will be available to officers 
who have completed either the resident Basic 
School Course, or the Officers Ba-ic Extension 
Course; and to officers of the rank of first lieu- 
tenant or above. 

Offering “a comprehensive course consisting 
of those subjects essential to the training of 
field officers for command duties at battalion 
and regimental level and for staff duties in the 
various echelons of the Fleet Marine Force.” 
the Amphibious Warfare Extension Course — 
Senior is offered to officers of field rank as well 
as all who have completed either the resident or 
the extension junior course. 

In addition to the general courses described 
above, Specialist Extension Courses are being 
prepared in field artillery and communications, 
there al-o being based on the current curricula 
of the resident schools course. 

Details of eligibility for Specialist Extension 
Courses and Advanced Extension Subcourses 
will be announced as each becomes available. 
In general these courses and subcourses will be 


From: 


Rank First Name Initial 


(Address) 


To: 


Subject: 


i It is requested that I be enrolled in 


Name of Course or Subcourse) 


I have successfully completed the following resident service schools: 





Surname 


The Director, Extension Division, Marine Corps Schools. 


Extension Course, enrollment in, request for. 
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available to all officers and, when appropriate, 
to aualified enlisted men of the first three pay 
erades. 

Of interest to organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve units is the Group Instruction Plan where- 
by organizations desiring to conduct schools 
may enroll groups of students in specific courses 
Group or individual study may 
be carried on, but each enrollee must complete 
individually the prescribed requirement lessons. 
Solutions are collected by the organization and 
mailed to the Extension Division for grading, 
the individual student receiving credit for the 
work he submitted. The graded le sons are then 
mailed back to the unit for delivery to the stu- 
dents concerned. The organization is thus able 
to conduct training by means of Extension Divi- 
sion material and the student receives official 
credit for the courses completed. 

Following is a summary of the principal 
courses to be offered by the Extension Division, 
together with an enrollment blank which may 
be used for any course. In general the student 
can determine his own eligibility for enrollment; 
however, final determination of eligibility for 
any specific course or subcourse rests with the 
Director. The completed form should be mailed 
to: 


or subcourses. 


The Director 
Extension Division 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Virginia 


1947 
USMC 
USMCR 


File Jacket or Serial Number 














TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 





More on Uniforms... 


Dear Sir: 

About the time of the Boer War, some combat- 
fatigued genius lay brooding in his tent one night, 
dourly contemplating the high casualty percentages 
that resulted from the wearing of scarlet tunics, 
gold facings, and silver mounted helmets in combat. 
Then, according to contemporary accounts of dubious 
authenticity, he sprang awake from his dream of 
grimly gay military haberdashery and shouted—not 
“Eureka,” but an even sillier word in Hindustani: 
“Khaki!” My old Hindustani gun-bearer, Agha 
Singh, tells me that this word, while untranslatable, 
has a four-letter English counterpart. Anyway, the 
battle-whacky genius then devoted his life to chang- 
ing the color of military uniforms to this oddly 
reminiscent shade of brown. 

So today, when the weather starts to warm up a 
bit and the ice goes out of the river, commanding 
officers, observing a shivering robin staggering across 
the snow-drifted parade ground, announce that, effec- 
tive at reveille tomorrow, the uniform will change 
to khaki. 


order is published, a late blizzard sets in and a 


Inevitably, within two weeks after this 


couple of sentries are frozen to death. So is the 
robin. 

From spring until fall the Marine Corps enlisted 
man breaks his back trying to make an indifferently 
fitted, unpleasantly colored uniform comfortable, 
trim, and matched. In eighteen years of trying ex- 
perience and sympathetic observation I have never 





Each month the Gazette will pay five 
dollars for each letter printed. These pages 
are intended for comments and corrections 
on past articles and as a discussion center 
for pet theories, battle lessons, training ex- 
pedients, and what have you. Signatures 


will be withheld if requested. 











seen that wholly admirable ambition achieved. To 
add further complication to the situation, the utility 
uniform now supplants the khaki for combat wear, 
and far from serving its original design the summer 
service lashup is used as an unhappy dress uniform. 

Problems involving matching shades of dust-colored 
brown trousers, blouses, jackets, field scarves, shirts, 
and cap-covers have bedeviled many a Marine Corps 
sartorial perfectionist, and many a well-intentioned 
lad has had his ears pinned back at inspection for 
not having on a perfectly matched uniform, which 
he was supposed to have carefully assembled out of 
a meager and vari-colored wardrobe. 


Each manufacturer who ever contracted to fashion 
summer service items of clothing for the Marine 
Corps has apparently taken a horrid and ghastly 
delight in using dyes of varying permanence, and 
the Marine Corps itself has performed some out- 
standing feats in changing the specifications of the 
cloth from year to year. Fellow Marines with silver- 
ing, balding pates will well remember that un- 
paralleled issue of something that looked like orange 
burlap, roughly hewn into peg-top pants that bleached 
out to a pastel pink after about six washings, and 
turned snow-white after a dozen more scrubbings. 
They will probably recall the time the Marine aviator 
bombed a pair of them in Nicaragua while they were 
laid out, near an outpost, to dry; the fly-boy mistook 
the breeks for a ground panel signal. 

Aside from the poor fit, comfort, and questionable 
color of the khaki uniform, to say nothing of its 
general utility, it is just a bit annoying to be con- 
stantly mistaken for Army personnel, or, as in a 
recent experience, to be identified as a Marine in 
Army clothing. 

To my mind and to those of every officer and 
enlisted man with whom I’ve discussed it, the summer 
service uniform, khaki, may well be given the deep 
six without remorse or loss of efficiency to the Corps. 

In its place I would suggest a forestry green uni- 
form of the same cut as the present one, made of a 
loosely-woven, hard-surfaced material similar to 
Palm Beach cloth. This uniform would be instantly 
identified as that of the Marine Corps, would be 
cool in the most tropical climates, and would main 





tain its well-pressed, trim appearance in anything 
short of a cloudburst. It would require no starching 
or frenzied pre-inspection matching of color values. 
Ir would take up little space in seabags and lockers, 
being easily folded into a small area. It would serve 
istinctively as a summer dress uniform and at the 
same time would be sufficiently sturdy to withstand 
ise for garrison guard and other semi-formal duties. 

But as for that vestigial remains of the Hindustani 
file closers of the British Expeditionary Forces of 
1900 in South Africa, let’s give it back to the Boy 
Scouts. 


Gorpon F. Osaitvie, 
SgtMaj, USMC. 


Fitness Reports 


Dear Sir: 

In the July issue of the GAzeTTE you published my 
letter written on 6 May 1947 concerning report on 
fitness. Unfortunately your printer omitted some 
of the words in the fourth paragraph of the letter 
which took away the sense of part of the paragraph. 
The paragraph should have read: 

“Of course there would always be the chance that 
an excellent officer would have the misfortune to 
always serve with outstanding officers or that a good 
oficer would have the good fortune to always serve 
with fair officers and so their relative value as taken 
from their reports on fitness would not be their true 
value. However, in most cases over a fairly long 
period of time an officer should serve with an average 
cross-section of the officers of his rank so that the 
given by his reporting seniors 
good gauge of his relative fit- 


average of ratings 
should be a fairly 
ness.” 


The 


when the letter was printed. 


italicized words were the words omitted 

In regard to this matter of fitness reports it is 
interesting to note from The Navy's Fitness Report 
System written by LtComdr Malcolm W. Cagle, 
USN and published in the July 1947 issue of the 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings that the 
Navy system of requiring commanding officers to rate 
their officers relatively by rating them in the “Top 
10%,” “Next 20%,” “Middle 40%,” “Lower 20%,” 
and “Bottom 10%” is in actual practice completely 
ineffectual. LtComdr Cagle examined 1,188 reports 
on fitness as a basis for his study and found that 
in those reports that 41.6% of the officers were rated 
in the “Top 10%” and 48.7% were rated in the 


“Next 20%.” These findings bear out the statement 
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OFFICERS! 


Your Life Insurance 
is tailored to your requirements in this 
officer-owned company 


COMPANY 


Watnineton 0 © 


BECAUSE officers of the Uniformed Services are 
preferred risks. For them, provisions are more at- 
tractive. The features officers demand, in all known 
forms of permanent life insurance, are combined in 
the Uniter Policy for officers only. 

FOR FACTS concerning the Uniter Life Insurance 
Policy, send your name, rank, organization, date of 
birth, and address to the Home Office. 


United Services Life Insurance Co. 


1600 20th Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 











of the Marine officer whom I mentioned in my letter 
as stating that 90 per cent of the records of officers 
coming before the selection board of which he was a 
member were excellent or better. LtComdr Cagle’s 
findings also show the great need for including the 
two questions which I suggested so that reporting 
seniors would be forced to give an unequivocal rela- 
tive rating of the officers of various grades serving 
under them. 
J. S. Lercuer, 


Colonel, USMC. 


Correction . 


Dear Sir: 

In The 1947 Rifle Matches (July issue) you have 
erroneously listed the members of the winning team 
in the Inter-Division Pistol Match. The members 
of the winning team are as follows: 

WO Robert C. McIntyre (team captain & coach) 

LtCol Robert D. Moser 

TSgt Walter L. Devine 

MSgt Vito Perna 

MSgt Avant M. Brannock 

Rosert C. McIntyre, 
Warrant Officer, USMC. 
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All of these books are readily available 
through the Gazette Bookshop. Remember, 
there is a ten per cent discount for all 


A Cluck Lost 


About Marines 


AL SCHMID, MARINE 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 
BOOT Cp! Gilbert Bailey 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
I'VE GOT MINE Capt Richard G. Hubler 
IWO JIMA Capt Raymond Henri 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 
PELELIU LANDING Tom Lea 
SEMPER FIDELIS, an anthology, 
Marine Combat Correspondents 
TARAWA Robert Sherrod 
TARAWA (pictorial) Sgt Dick Hannah 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION — Unit History 
THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 
THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 
THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
Unit History 


Roger Butterfield 
Monks & Falter 


THE NINTH MARINES 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 
UNCOMMON VALOR 
Six Combat Correspondents 
U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
Capt Andrew R. Bergstrom 
Capt Earl J. Wilson 
Sgt Frank A. Sick 


World War Il 


ALL BUT ME AND THEE BrigGen Elliot D. Cooke 
AMFRICA AND TOTAL WAR Fletcher Pratt 
BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to 
Coral Sea) Karig and Kelly 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol III (Pacific War—Middle 
Phase) 
BATTLE STATIONS 
BRAVE MEN 
BURMA SURGEON 
CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC GS: P..0. 
FLEET AGAINST JAPAN Fletcher Pratt 
GENERAL WAINWRIGHT'S STORY 
Wainwright and Considine 
HISTORY OF THE MODERN AMERICAN NAVY 
Donald W. Mitchell 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 
INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE 
OFFICIALS Vol | 
INTERROGATION OF JAPANESE 
OFFICIALS Vol II 
IT IS DARK UNDERGROUND 
NIGHT WORK 
OUR SHARE OF NIGHT 
OUT OF UNIFORM 
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Navy Leaders 
Ernie Pyle 
Seagrave 


G. P. O. 


G. P. O. 

Loo Pin Fei 
Fletcher Pratt 
Drew Middleton 
Benjamin Bowker 


$2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.50 
75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.50 
2.00 
75 
5.00 


3.00 
5.00 


3.00 


3.00 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 
PEARL HARBOR: STORY OF THE SECRET WAR 
George Morgenstern 
RETREAT WITH STILWELL Belden 
SECRST MISSIONS Capt Ellis M. Zacharias 
SILENT IS THE VISTULA Irene Orska 
STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR Chi-Chen Wang 
THE BATTLE FOR LEYTE GULF 
C. Van Woodward 
THE BRERETON DIARIES 
LtGen Lewis H. Brereton 
THE LOST WAR Matsuo Kato 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR) LtA.R. Buchanan, USNR 
THE NAVY HAS WINGS Fletcher Pratt 
THUNDER OUT OF CHINA White & Jacoby 
TO® SECRET Ralph Ingersoll 
THE WAR REPORTS 
Gen George C. Marshall 
Gen H. H. Arnold 
Adm Ernest J. King 
WE CAUGHT SPIES John Schwarzwalder 
WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MODERN WAR Fletcher Pratt 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 
Fred Eldridge 
Yank Staff 


WRATH IN BURMA 
YANK—THE GI STORY OF WAR 


Service Humor 


MALE CALL 
MOM, I'M HOME 
SAD SACK 

SO THIS IS PEACE 
THE WOLF 

UP FRONT 


Milton Caniff 
Sid Hoff 
George Baker 
Bob Hope 
Leonard Sansone 
Bill Mauldin 


Humor 

PLAYBOY'S HANDBOOK 
THORNE SMITH 3 DECKER 
TO HELL WITH HUNTING 


William A. Brooks 
Thorne Smith 
Ed Zern 


Texts and References 


A BASIC MANUAL OF MILITARY SMALL ARMS 
AMERICAN SEAPOWER SINCE 1775 
Allan Wescott 
ELEMENTS OF AMMUNITION 
Maj Theodore C. Ohart 
FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & 
Col Rohert W. Robb 
GAS TURBINE AND JET PROPULSION FOR 
AIRCRAFT G. Geoffrey Smith 
GUN CARE & REPAIR Charles E. Chapel 
GUN DIGEST 
HUNTING BIG GAME, two volumes 
Col Townsend Whelen 
INCENDIARY WARFARE Col J. B. Fisher 
JOMINI'S ART OF WAR LtCol J. D. Hittle 
MANNLICHER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 
MAUSER RIFLES AND PISTOLS 
Walter H. B. Smith 


Marine Corps Association members . . . 


$5.00 


5.00 
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Charles Yerkow 
James Moss 


MODERN JUDO 
OFFICER'S MANUAL 
ORDNANCE FIELD GUIDE 
REMINGTON HANDGUNS 
RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS 
Capt Melvin M. Johnson 
Sterling Wood 
C. D. Sylvester Mawson 
David Klein 
LtCol J. D. Hittle 


RIOT CONTROL 
ROGET'S THESAURUS 
THE ARMY WRITER 
THE MILITARY STAFF 
THE STRENGTH WE NEED 
Maj George Fielding Eliot 

W. H. B. Smith 

Tom Wintringham 


WALTHER PISTOLS 
WEAPONS AND TACTICS 


Historical 


A STUDY IN HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNE 
LtCol S. G. Brady 
DuPICQ'S BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 
FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES Creasey & Murray 
LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes 
Douglas S. Freeman 
LETTERS FROM LEE'S ARMY Susan L. Blackford 
MASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE Eldridge Colby 
R. E. LEE. four volumes Douglas S. Freeman 
STONEWALL JACKSON Henderson 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
LtCol W. W. Blackford 


Best Sellers 


AGE OF JACKSON 
ALL THY CONQUESTS 
ANIMAL FARM George Orwell 
ARCH OF TRIUMPH Erich Maria R2marque 
ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY Donald M. Nelson 
AS HE SAW IT Elliott Roosevelt 
AURORA DAWN Herman Wouk 
B. F.'S DAUGHTER John P. Marquand 
BREAD AND RICE Doris Rubens 
BRITANNIA MEWS Margery Sharp 
CIDER FROM EDEN Nancy Bruff 

COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 

A. Conan Doyle 
Wilbam Wister Haines 
Norman Collins 
Sholem Asch 
Calder Willingham 
Jesse Stuart 
Kathleen Winsor 


Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Alfred Hayes 


COMMAND DECISION 
DULCIMER STREET 
EAST RIVER 
END AS A MAN 
FORETASTE OF GLORY 
FORTV'R AMPER 
FORTUNE GIFT Susan Kerby 
GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT Laura Z. Hobson 
GOLDEN EGG Pollak 
GRAND CENTRAL David Marshall 
HOME COUNTY Ernie Pyle 
HOUSE OF MIST Marie Luisa Bomhal 
| CHOSE FREEDOM Victor Kravchenko 
IDOLS OF THE CAVE Prokosch 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 
John Kieran 
JOURNEY TO THE END OF AN ERA 
Melvin Hall 
Sinclair Lewis 
Willard Motley 
Ernie Pyle 
Paul M. Angle 
C. S. Forester 
Kenneth Roberts 
Pat Frank 
Thomas Heggen 
Freedman & Freeman 
Anne Pye and Nancy Shea 


KINGSBLOOD ROYAL 
KNOCK ON MY DOOR 
LAST CHAP ER 
LINCOLN READER 
LORUV HOR. .BLOWER 
LYDIA BAILEY 

MR. ADAMS 

MR. ROBERTS 

MRS. MIKE 

NAVY WIFE 
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Gerald Kersh 

Eric Sevareid 
Oswald Jacoby 
Edward McSorley 
Drew Middleton 
James M. Cain 
Joshua L. Liebman 
Upton Sinclair 
Hallett Abend 
Mary Renault 

H. Allen Smith 
Elizabeth Kjellberg 
Ellis Arnall 

Errol Flynn 
Howard Hunt 
Bob Feller 


NIGHT AND THE CITY 
NOT SO WILD A DREAM 
ON POKER 
OUR OWN KIND 
OUR SHARE OF NIGHT 
rAsT ALL VISHONOR 
PEACE OF MIND 
PRESIDENTIAL MISSION 
RECONQUEST 
RETURN TO NIGHT 
RHUBARB 
SECRET THE SONG 
SHORE DIMLY SEEN 
SHOWDOWN 
STRANGER IN TOWN 
STRIKEOUT STORY 
TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 
THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT Merriam Smith 
THE AMERICAN Howard Fast 
THE BIG SKY A. B. Guthrie 
THE BLACK ROSE Thomas Costain 
THE CHEQUER BOARD Nevil Shute 
THE COAT | WORE Lucile Finlay 
THE DEVIL IS A LONELY MAN Wood 
THE EGG AND | Betty MacDonald 
THE FALL OF VALOR Charles Jackson 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD Ayn Rand 
THE GREAT SNOW Henry Martin Robinson 
THE HUCKSTERS Frederic Wakeman 
THE KING'S GENERAL Daphne DuMaurier 
THE LEFT HAND IS THE DREAMER 
Nancy Wilson Ross 
THE LIGHT HEART Elswyth Thane 
THE MAGNIFICENT BARB Dana Faralla 
THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS Russell Janney 
THEN AND MOW W. Somerset Maugham 
THE QUARRY Mildred Walker 
THE RAZOR'S EDGE W. Somerset Maugham 
THERE WAS A TIME Taylor Caldwell 
THE RIMLESS WHEEL Roger Eddy 
THE ROOSEVELT | KNEW Frances Perkins 
THe SALEM FRIGATE John Jennings 
THE SCARLET PATCH Bruce Lancaster 
THE SLING AND THE ARROW ‘Stuart Engstrand 
THE SNAKE PIT Mary Jane Ward 
THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 
MajGen John R. Deane 
Gabrielle Roy 
Frank Yerby 
Paul |. Wellman 


THE TIN FLUTE 
THE VIXENS 
THE WALLS OF JERICHO 
\H: \JArWARD BUS John Steinbeck 
THE WEB OF DAYS Edna Lee 
T & YEAR OF STALINGRAD Alexander Werth 
THIS IS MY STORY Louis F. Budenz 
THIS IS THE YEAR Feike Feikima 
THREE CAME HOME Agnes Newton Keith 
THREE DAYS Stephen Longstreet 
TOGETHER Katherine |. Marshall 
TOO EARLY TO TELL Jerome Weidman 
TOUCHSTONE Lillian Janet 
VERMILION Iwal Jones 
WEAK AND THE STRONG Gerald Kersh 
WEB OF LUCIFER Maurice Samuel 
WRITE SORROW ON THE EARTH 

Charles Wertenbaker 


22 CELLS IN NUREMBERG Douglas M. Kelley 


Remember that the Gazette Bookshop 
not only the books listed above but will attempt 
to find for its patrons any book still in print. 
An order form is on the following page. 
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2.75 
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How Many People Read Your Gazette? 


#@ Nov THAT WE MIND if you share your copy with friends, but it occurs to us that 
you may know someone who would like to have his own GAZETTE each month. If so, 
you can do him (and us) a favor by giving him the subscription form below. You can 
tell him also that if he’s a member of the U. S. armed services—or an ex-member in 
good standing—he can join the Marine Corps Association and thereby get not only 
a subscription to the GazeTTE but discount privileges at the GAZETTE Bookshop as 
well. Just clip on the dotted line. The same form may be used to extend your own 


subscription. 


THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


Professional Magazine of the Marine Corps 
BOX 106, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
QUANTICO, VA. 


Dear Sir: Please send me one set of cover reprints. I enclose $3.00 for which 
Enter my name for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
As I am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine 
Corps Association.* 
\s I am already a GAZETTE subscriber please extend my subscription. 
NAME AND RANK 
ADDRESS 


Signed 
*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes a one year subscription to 
the GAZETTE and a 10% discount on all purchases from the GazeETTE Bookshop. 











SEND AIR MAIL— O R D fc R F O R M GET QUICKER SERVICE 
Gazette Bookshop 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 
Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 


Bnclosed is $ for the following order of books: No C.O.D.'s 





Price 


























(Print) 





ADDRESS 





(Print) 


Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Beokshop. 
Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on Books. 














Remember Those 1915 Gasette Covers? 


The Capture of the Reindeer ... The Florida War. . . Suppressing African 
Slave Trade . . . Apprehending Seal Poachers . . . The Boxer Rebellion . . 
The Flag Goes Up on Mt Suribachi 


These were painted by the noted magazine illustrators John Clymer and Tom 
Lovell. then serving as staff sergeants in the Marine Corps. The originals now hang 
in Headquarters. Marine Corps. and are valued at $1.500.00 each. Immensely popular. 
our original stock of reprints was soon exhausted. Last year the shortage of quality 
paper and excessive printing costs made it impossible for us to authorize a second re- 
printing. But now the situation has changed. We are very proud to be able to offer 
a set of six reprints—in full color on heavy, glossy paper. admirably suited for fram- 


ing. and sturdily packaged for mailing. 





$1.00 


no discounts 


Perfect as a gift for a marine or marine-interested friend 


To Get a Free Set 


If you are not yet a GAZETTE subscriber you can get a free set of reprints by sub- 
scribing now. 

If you are now a GAZETTE subscriber you will get a free set of reprints when you 
renew your subscription. If your subscription does not expire before the closing date 


of this offer you may extend your subscription and still receive the reprints. 


This offer expires 1 January 1948 
































